This is ап account of the successful 
Indian expedition to Nilakantha, the 
defiant peak in the Garhwal Himalayas 
that had heretofore thrown back all 
climbers and foiled all attempts, foreign 
and Indian. 


The author takes the reader into con- 
fidence at the outset, intimately sharing 
with him the impact of every thrill, every 
disaster and every triumph in the great 
adventure of climbing Nilakantha. 


Major Kumar's account makes a grip- 
ping story. The reader’s interest never 
flags even when the author dwells on the 
first preliminaries апа preparations for 
the expedition. The suspense mounts as 
the narrative progresses to its climax and 
by the time the author ends his story with 
the return journey, all the characters in 
the story have become familiar friends. 


The experience gained by the team org 
specific matters such as food, equipment, 
and frost-bite, has been set down in a 
number of useful appendices at the end 
of the book which is profusely illustrated 
with photographs in black and white and 
colour and with a number of line draw- 
ings. There is also a map showing the 
route followed by the team and the camps 
established on the way to the summit. 
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FOREWORD 


The story of Nilakantha adds a thrilling chapter to the 
achievements of Indian mountaineers. The fact that the ex- 
pedition was a success and the team of gallant mountaineers 
led by Major Narinder Kumar was rewarded with the ascent 
of the “blue-throated” mountain is heartening, especially 
when one considers that the formidable mountain had hurled 
back no less than seven previous attempts, mostly by veteran 
climbers. But to a true mountaineer it is not success alone 
that matters. 


A mountain is not “assaulted” or “conquered”; it is man’s 
friend and is approached with both courage and humility. 
As our late Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru used to say, 
“how can you conquer a mountain when you cannot reach 
its peak at will and cannot stay there as long as you may 
like to do?” This is the sentiment which gives motivation 
to Indian mountaineers and it is in this spirit that the story 
of Nilakantha has been told. 


This is the story of a thrilling adventure and incredible 
experiences. Тһе odds were heavy; avalanches, yawning 
crevices, steep, icy slopes, the onset of the monsoon and lack 
of food: for four or five days beyond the base camp made 
the task almost impossible. The path followed by Major 
Kumar's expedition had been considered too hazardous by 
earlier expeditions: only one expedition had ventured on 
this route but it could not get past the Ice Wall (18,330 ft.) 
which stands as a major barricade on the path leading 
to the peak. It is, therefore, praiseworthy that Kumar's 
expedition not only surmounted the Ice Wall but, enduring 
every difficulty with determination, courage, grit and per- 
severance, did not give up the attempt till the goal had been 
attained. In this adventure, this small team of young men 
held together, braving the weather, hunger, thirst, and many 
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hazards, not knowing what the next hour would bring. The 
way back was as perilous and hard as the way up had been. 


Considering the problems and difficulties which the 
Nilakantha expedition had to face, no one would have been 
surprised if the attempt had been abandoned. But this team 
accepted the challenge and, racing against the monsoon, 
made a dash for the peak. Some have considered this fool- 
hardy. But there is always a tenuous line dividing courage 
and rashness. However one may judge it, the story recount- 
ed in these pages is a saga of human endurance and, except 
for the frost-bite which the leader of the expedition unfor- 
tunately suffered, the team came back safe. This in itself is 
a tribute to the expedition; for occasions are not wanting in 
mountaineering when the joy of success is impaired by 
greater misfortunes. 


It is unfortunate that the account of the ascent as given 
by Shri O. P. Sharma who climbed the peak was not sufi- 
ciently graphic. This led 1o some doubts regarding the 
climb. То set these doubts at rest it was considered advis- 
able to have the account examined by an expert from 
the Survey of India and by Brigadier Gyan Singh, formerly 
Principal of the Himalayan Mountaineering Institute, 
Darjeeling, who was also the leader of our first Everest ex- 
pedition. Both of them were satisfied that the peak had in- 
deed been climbed. Despite this, doubts continued to be 
expressed. То place the matter beyond any doubt ме 
arranged a special sortie by an aeroplane from which photo- 
graphs of the mountain were taken. А Committee consisting 
of Col. B. S. Jaswal, Principal of the Himalayan Mountaineer- 
ing Institute, the late Major John Dias leader of our second 
Everest Expedition, and Col. M. M. Dutta, another Survey 
of India officer, was set up to conduct a thorough enquiry and 
examine every aspect of the claim. The Committee, in its 
seven-day deliberations, examined the records of the expedi- 
tion and interviewed Shri O. P. Sharma and Sherpa Lhakpa 
Giyalbu Lama—two of the three who had reached the peak, 
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the second Sherpa having died later in a mountaineering acci- 
dent with the German Expedition on Pumori. The Com- 
mittee also examined the leader and other members of the 
expedition, as also Shri Jagdish Nanavati who had doubted 
the success of the expedition. The Committee stated that the 
“stereoscopic examination of vertical aerial photographs in 
high magnification precision stereoplotting instruments” re- 
vealed three distinctive features which are significant, namely, 
the stone boulders on the southern face where the second 
summit party rested after crossing the same ridge, some rock 
features between the second and third hump and lastly the 
crescent shape of the summit with a depression (of about 30 ft. 
in the centre which Shri O. P. Sharma described as U-shaped. 
None of these features could have been described without 
their having been reached; in particular it was clear to the 
Committee that the peak could not have been described 
as U-shaped unless the summit party had scaled the peak. 
They accordingly came to the conclusion that “Shri O. P. 
Sharma and the two Sherpas, Phurba Lobsang and Lhakpa 
Giyalbu Lama had climbed the summit, i.e., the highest point 
of the Nilakantha Peak in June 1961". 


We in the Indian Mountaineering Foundation are glad 
that doubts were expressed and voiced. It shows that our 
countrymen are taking a healthy interest in mountaineering. 
]t also brings home the need for mountaineers to take pains 
to keep full diaries and bring back sufficient evidence of their 


successes. 
The story of the Nilakantha expedition has been told 


in a compelling manner. Both experienced mountaineers 
and laymen will find it thrilling and full of. interest. 


H. C. SARIN 


December 11, 1964 Member, Indian Mountaineering 
New Delhi Foundation 


PREFACE 


Writing is not my line and if I had my way I would 
rather climb the peak again than write about it. But it will 
not be fair not to put on record the indomitable persever- , 
ance, courage, grit and extraordinary camaraderie which my 
colleagues and Sherpas showed on this expedition. My 
only regret is that I had only one month to spend amongst 
these fine men for whom I have developed so much love, 
respect and admiration. 

I have undertaken to write this book at the instance of 
the Sponsoring Committee and particularly so of Shri H. C. 
Sarin who has helped and encouraged me and given me 
valuable advice. 

The original was only a crude record which I managed 
to compile while spending endless months in the agony of 
ап impending amputation of both feet as a result of the 
climb. For what is now set before the reader, I cannot 
but record my appreciation and thanks for the endless efforts 
of Lt. Col. V. Longer and Captain Vinod Badhwar in re- 
moulding it  Badhwar was a member of the expedition 
originally but owing to the exigencies of service could not 
join us. What the expedition missed in his contribution to 
its success he has more than made up by helping to record 
its success. i 


I bave decided to dedicate this book to Phurba Labsong 
who belongs to that brave band of Sherpas with whose sup- 
port many а trail of glory has crossed the Himalayas. Alas, 
he is no more with us, having given his life in a German 
expedition later in 1961. But his spirit will live as long as 


the mountains are there and adventure runs in the blood of 


mortals. 


December 8, 1964 Е NARINDER KUMAR 
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CHAPTER Í 


CHOOSING OUR MOUNTAIN 


Five miles west of Badrinath is a hallowed mountain of magni- 
ficent proportions; its immense cathedral dome rises to a snowy 
steeple. It stands in solitary splendour, imposing in its massive 
sweep, glistening, shimmering, majestic and serene. This is 
Nilakantha (21,640 ft.), called the Queen of the Garhwal 
Himalayas. Though exquisite to look at, the steep walls of the 
mountain and its hazardous, gigantic rocks have struck terror in 
the hearts of many a mountaineer and offered an eternal challenge 
to man. 

To us in India, Nilakantha—the Blue-Throated One—is more 
than a mountain. So called because of the girdle of blue about 
its summit, it shares its name with the Lord Shiva himself. 

Fed on various legends and myths associated with Nilakantha 
and overawed by the prodigious presence of the mountain itself, 
the local population is firm in its belief that no man сап set foot 
on it. Be that as it may, there is no denying the fact that 
Nilakantha has hurled back no less than six attempts to scale it 
although it is very neat human habitation. A fast runner can 


cover the distance from the Base Camp of Nilakantha to Badri- 


nath in one day. 
Frank Smythe and Peter Oliver made an attempt to climb 


the mountain in 1937. Ten years later, in May 1947, another 
party led by C. G. Wylie had to turn back. In the same year 
Andre Roch’s Swiss party remained in the area for over six 
weeks but gave up the idea of attempting it. Kenneth Berrill led 
an expedition in September 1950. Е. Р. Hillary, Н. E. Riddiford, 
W. G. Lowe and F. M. Cotter undertook an expedition in 1951. 
In May 1952 T. H. Tilly led another expedition. All these 
attempts were toiled. In 1959, A. V. M. Goyal led an Indian 
Air Force expedition which attempted the peak from the north 
face for the first time in the history of Nilakantha. : This is the 
most dangerous route and the expedition was forced to with- 
draw on account cf avalanches, falling stones and bad weather. 

Nilakantha came my way fortuitously. It was not by intent 
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or design that 1 led an expedition to this formidable mountain. £ 
was well aware of its mountaineering history and had never, even 
in my wildest dreams, imagined that I would ever lead an expedi- 
tion—much less gain success—to this peak which had defied 
well-known mountaineers with considerably greater experience and 
fortitude. 

I had come back from Everest in 1960. We had been beaten. 
But our spirit was not broken. We were determined to get back 
to Everest іп 1962, even sooner if possible. Therefore, it was 
necessary to have a programme in 1961 to keep ourselves in 
trim. 

The Sponsoring Committee of the Indian Mountaineering 
Foundation was anxious to send a number of expeditions in 1961 
to prime and train a group of climbers from amongst whom 
a good team could be chosen for the Everest expedition of 1962. 

I was asked if I would like to lead an expedition in 1961. I 
readily agreed and submitted my plan which was to climb two or 
three small peaks in the Garhwal Himalayas. The aim was only 
to keep ourselves fit for the big expedition planned for the follow- 
ing year. I selected Mana, Berthatoli and an unnamed and un- 
climbed peak near Trisul. I was nearly ready to hand over my 
plans to the Sponsoring Committee when it occurred to me that 
my project might be turned down since uo well-known peaks had 
been included. So, as an after-thought and merely as а bait, 
I added in the concluding paragraph that if time permitted and 
other conditions were favourable, the expedition would try Nila- 
kantha. There were a large number of provisos attached to the 
ge на І was not at all sure that I wanted to scale it. 

о по i n 
MEL eR аласа 
tion to Nilakantha. К na 

As the chances of success of this mountain were indeed bleak 
I. suggested Mana Peak (23,810 ft), as an alternative t° 
Nilakantha. The Sponsoring Committee agreed to this with the 
stipulation that Nilakantha must be the primary aim of the expedi- 
tion. There was no getting away from it. 

Preparations were underway when I was summoned from 
Gulmarg to Delhi. I was ushered into a General's room, леге 
vous and sweating. I thought it must be a serious matter, other- 
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wise the wrath of a General would not fall directly on a Captain. 
I was asked to undertake an important military mission. Frankly, 
I was thrilled that I had been chosen for that assignment, but 
when I discovered that the dates of the mission clashed with 
those of the Nilakantha expedition, I was in a quandary. The 
General was not aware that I was to lead a mountaineering expe- 
dition. If I had ventured to mention this to him he might have 
thought that I was merely wanting to avoid the mission. There 
was a conflict in my mind but I felt that if I were given a choice 
between the expedition and the mission, I was and must be a 
soldier first. Would Nilakantha now go out of my life ? 

Luckily, someone in the conference room knew of my forth- 
coming expedition. I was grateful to him for informing the 
General about it. The General was good enough to allow me 
to come back for the mountaineering expedition the moment my 
military task was completed. This settled the matter. Thence- 
forth everything worked like lightning and I was able to return 
from the military mission seven days before the expedition left 
Delhi for Nilakantha. 

All along I had been conscious of the difficult task ahead of 
me. Three approaches to this mountain had proved impossible. 
Its steep walls, unavoidable gendarmes and nearly perpendicular 
rock faces without any handholds were bad enough. But added 
to these was the constant fear of avalanches and rain, of rolling 
stones which come hurtling down the sharp inclines. The northern 
face of the mountain has an overhanging ice-fall which serves as 
ideal sliding ground for deathly avalanches. I knew that 
Nilakantha was a most difficult and dangerous proposition techni- 
cally. It was not for nothing that the stalwarts who had tried 
before had failed. I must confess that I had a sense of fear and 
awe whenever I thought of Nilakantha. 
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CHAPTER П 
PREPARATIONS 


The first task was the selection of a team. Team work on a 
mountain is of decisive importance. Moderate climbers who can 
work together as a well-knit team are better than a collection of 
gladiators. In a protracted expedition on the Himalayas, away 
from the normal comforts of day to day living, where one is pitted 
against hazards of weather and mountain, it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the members of any team to be able to live together 
smoothly. The life of one mountaineer must dovetail into that of 
another. Of no other situation is this more true. No amount of 
individual effort can succeed on a mountain unless it is correlated 
and co-ordinated. Kenneth Mason in his Abode of Snow 
describes this well: “As is well known on such expeditions the 
stresses and strains between individuals are apt to be considerable. 
It is not a case of fifty-fifty, but, as Bruce once said, of giving 
ninety-nine and taking one. Complete selflessness is essential for 
success”. 

Every mountain places its own characteristic demands on 
climbers. One mountain may require good physical and mental 
Strength to resist high altitude effects; another may demand only 
а plodding effort rather than technical skill; yet anothez mountain, 
by reason of its comparatively low altitude but peculiar features, 
may call for mountaineering skill of high quality either in ice-craft 
or rock climbing or both. Some mountains are accessible only 
through approaches fraught with terrible dangers. These require 
courage and determination ratber than physical prowess. In any 
case, most mountains require in climbers more than one quality 
and, therefore, the team as a whole must be suitably balanced. 
Тһе team that I had to build up had to be adept in both rock 
climbing and ice-craft. It also had to be of a fibre such as would 
make it feasible for us to take greater than normal risks. With 
these qualities alone could one hope for success. 

I had first thought of having a compact team consisting of 
four climbers and a doctor. Besides myself I thought of taking 
Capt. Vinod Badhwar who had been a member of the Yugoslav 
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expedition to Trisul іп 1960. This expedition had braved the 
couloir from the South which, according to Dr. Longstaff, could 
not be penetrated due to the danger of avaianches. The other 
possibility was Flt.-Lt. Grewal who had been on the 1960 Everest 
expedition and had declared that if ever he went mountaineering 
again, his target would be either Everest or Nilakantha. The 
third person I had in mind was О. Р, Sharma, a comparative new- 
comer but so keen on mountaineering that he was prepared to 


go to any mountain anywhere. I was not very particular about 
who the doctor should be. Any volunteer from the armed forces 


medical service would do. 

Quite by chance, one evening, I met Flt.-Lt. Chowdhary, an 
old friend from the first Indian Everest expedition. He sat alone at 
a bar rather sadly. He had been called to Delhi in connection with 
the Annapurna III expedition, but had discovered that it was not 
he who should have been called but Flt.-Lt. Chaturvedi. А signal 
had been sent to him by mistake. It was a fortunate meeting for 
both of us. To Chowdhary it was the prospect of another moun- 
tain; to me it was the possibility of a valuable addition to my team. 
Chowdhary had been with the Indian Air Force Trekking Society's 
expedition to Nilakantha and Chowkhamba three years earlier 
and knew at least part of the area well. ` . 

Just before we were due to leave, Badhwar had to drop ош 
due to service contingencies. Capt. Mulk Raj took his place. 
The latter had been on the 1957 Nanda Devi expedition, and the 
pre-Everest expedition of 1959. He was also a reserve for the 
1960 Everest expedition. Lt. R. С. Ray of the Army Medical 
Corps, himself a keen trekker, volunteered to join the expedition 
as a doctor. My team finally comprised Fit.-Lt. A. К. Chowdhary, 
Shri О. P. Sharma, Flt.-Lt. A. J. S. Grewal, Capt. Mulk Raj and 
the doctor, Lt. R. C. Ray. 

Chowdhary, affectionately called Chow, was a tough climber 
with a gentle manner. He affected a nonchalance which could, 
at times, be exasperating, but his conviviality kept everyone in good 
humour. He was a sincere man with little ambition for himself, 
a lovable companion who completely disregarded personal соп- 
venience. He spoke Nepalese and the Sherpa language fluently. 
Consequently, the Sherpas became very fond of him and nick- 
named him Ang Chow. 

Sharma, a school-teacher by profession, had the veneer of a 
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public schooi master. His soft speech and manners admirably 
concealed his nerves of steel and inflexible will. Compared to 
Chow he was tall and hefty. He wore his hair like a film star, 
but otherwise looked like a baby, with his chubby face and round- 
rimmed glasses. He was methodical in his ways and simple in 
his habits. 

Grewal was the raconteur of the team. His ready wit and 
brilliant sense of repartee were both liked and disliked, depending 
upon the occasion. Very often he got on the wrong side of people 
because of his incisive wit and bluntness. But he had the knack 
of converting a serious situation into a light moment. He could 
lift any cloud of anxiety with a single word, letting in cheer and 
sunshine. He was self-effacing and, like Chow, had a distinct 
Sixth sense about the mountains. He was of medium height but 
well built. 

Mulk Raj did not seem to have any vices, major or minor. 
He was a saintly type; he neither smoked nor took alcoholic drinks. 
He had a parental attitude towards everybody. This probably 
accounted for his habit of delivering sermons. He was methodi- 
cal and punctilious, selfless and disciplined. Nevertheless, he could 
take any risk without trepidation. One great change that Nila- 
kantha brought about in him was that he became a non- 
Vegetarian overnight. He enjoyed his conversion to the maxi- 
ш consuming much larger quantities of meat than anybody 
else. 

е Ray was а charming and efficient doctor. Though quiet, 
simple and of slender build, he was tough. Considering that he 
had never before been on a Mountain, he acquitted himself well 
indeed. 3 

With my team selected, Preparations for the expedition pro- 
ceeded apace. I accepted the responsibility for collecting equip- 
ment; Grewal who was in Delhi arranged for food for the 
expedition and collected the necessary literature on the peak. 
Sharma was put in charge of collecting donations of equip- 
ment, medicines, foodstuffs and the like, to augment our re- 
sources, which mainly consisted of the twenty-five thousand 
rupees placed at our disposal by the Indian Mountaineering 
Foundation. Chowdhary and Mulk Raj were made responsible 
for porters and other administrative arrangements en route since 


they already had some experience of this. 
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In India we suffer from a shortage of mountaineering equipment. 
In fact, according to Brigadier Gyan Singh, till recently the Princi- 
pal of the Himalayan Mountaineering Institute, and himself a keen 
Promoter of this sport, lack of equipment is the main impediment 
in the advancement of mountaineering in this country. There is 
not a single firm that adequately stocks mountaineering equip- 
ment. The Himalayan Mountaineering Institute has tried to 
persuade business houses to store such equipment but so far it 
has not met with much success. The plea advanced by business 
concerns is that there is not enough demand. Defence ordnance 
factories have on occasion produced such items as ice-axes, 
carabiners, crampons, rucksacks, balaclava caps, jackets, sleeping 
bags and tents. But, these have been manufactured against ad 
hoc demands. They need advance orders and a notice of several 
months for producing the requisite items. Some equipment, how- 
ever, is stocked by the Himalayan Mountaineering Institute. Much 
of this equipment has been purchased with money from the Jayal 
Memorial Fund. The Jayal Memorial Stores has been a great 
boon for Indian mountaineers. Equipment from here can be taken 
on Joan by expeditions at very moderate rates of hire. In the 
three years of its existence, it has assisted almost all Indian moun- 
taineering expeditions and a number of trekking ventures. 

As our expedition was not set to start till the middle of May, 
I did not bother to collect the equipment till February. Although 
I had been promised the equipment I had asked for, I was a little 
afraid that since the Annapurna III expedition had already collect- 
ed its equipinent from the Jayal Memorial Stores and another 
expedition to Nanda Devi had also been promised equipment from 
the same source, I might eventually get only the left-overs. It might 
well be a case of first come first served. When this thought 
worried me too much J asked for ten days’ leave and rushed from 
Gulmarg all the way to Darjeeling where the Himalayan Moun- 
taineering Institute is located. I was gratified to find that the 
Meticulous Brigadier Gyan Singh had divided all available 
equipment into three equal parts to give a fair share to all the 
three expeditions. I was also surprised to see that an adequate 
quantity of equipment was available for my expedition. In 
amazement I asked the Brigadier how he had come by all this 
equipment. He said smilingly that he had sent a procurement 
Party of two Sherpas to Namche Bazaar ! 
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Apart from the general mountaineering equipment which is 
needed for all expeditions I paid particular attention to acquiring 
an additional number of rock and ice pitons and manila rope. 
We had anticipated that large quantities of rope would be required 
to fix the line on the extensive stretches of Nilakantha. - We took 
about four thousand feet of manila rope. Тһе rock and ice 
pitons, however, were of an outmoded type. They were of iron 
and proved too heavy during the expedition. The mountain was 
known to have steep and sharp inclines. It was obvious that 
there would be difficulty in finding suitable sites for pitching tents. 


We, therefore, took six Meade tents as well as two small bivouac 
tents. 

We carried four types of fuel—kerosene oil, petrol, butane 
gas and solid meta fuel. Special bamboo ladders were made 
for climbing the ice-wall and negotiating the crevasses. Small 
wireless sets were borrowed from the Army for inter-communica- 
tion between Camps. We also had manila rope ladders with. 
rungs of wood. Ап item which we got specially made was sleeve- 
less jackets of eiderdown. We found these jackets more con- 
venient than the usual full-sleeved down jackets. For the com- 
paratively lower altitudes through which Nilakantha had to be 
negotiated, this jacket provided sufficient warmth and was, аё the 
same time lighter and.less cumbersome. It also afforded full 
freedom for our limbs. We took only one set of oxygen equipment 
with three oxygen cylinders for emergencies. 

In the packing of our material we deviated from the orthodox 
method. We carried our equipment in steel trunks instead of 
plywood boxes. This had its advantages and disadvantages. The 
steel trunks could be locked and made secure against pilferage. 
But they were heavier than plywood and. there were so many keys 
that we often looked like housewives carrying them with us. 
Luckily our approach march was short and the weight did not 
tell upon us much. Й 

While at Darjeeling I took the opportunity of meeting the five 
Sherpas Tenzing had selected for the expedition. When I 
called on Tenzing I found the Sherpas lined up in a corridor just 
outside the drawing room. One glance at them was enough to 
convince me that they were strong and dependable and their per- 
formance would be in keeping with the highest traditions of the 
Sherpas. І shook hands with them warmly; their geniality drew 
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me to them. Their strong, smiling faces, quiet efficiency and 
friendliness were typical of the Sherpas. Any mountaineer who 
has been to the Himalayas will not fail to enjoy the close bonds 
of love and friendship which tie him to this brave community of 
mountaineers. Indeed, the Sherpas are at their best in a really 
difficult and hazardous situation. 

The Sherpas come from the famous Solu Khümbu areas of 
Nepal. Most of them are born and brought up at high alti- 
tudes of over twelve thousand feet. They till the land even at 
altitudes of fifteen thousand feet, which is almost as high as the 
highest mountain in Europe. They аге а happy-go-lucky people, 
extremely hard-working and good-natured. After their day's 
work they settle down happily in their cosy nocturnal haunts to 
drink and sing till the early hours of the morning. Even so, if 
required, they are up with their loads early the next day. 

Among Sherpas, however well placed, there is no shame about 
carrying loads. On the 1960 Everest expedition we had with 
us a brother of the Head Lama of Thyangboche Monastery to work 
as a Sherpa. 

The Sherpa women are as strong and hard-working as the 
men. They often accompany expeditions to heights of eighteen 
thousand feet with all the zest and cheerfulness associated with 
the Sherpas. 

I was lucky in the choice of my five Sherpas. They were 
Phurba Labsong, Lhakpa Lama, Nawang Tshering, Tashi and 
Pasang Lhakpa. Of these, Phurba, who was extremely good at 
rock-climbing and ice-work, was the wittiest of all. He was the 
life of the party. He was devoted to his profession and looked 
after the rest of us like a fond mother. But, in spite of his warm 
and soft heart, he was a dare devil, full of courage and pluck. He 
would have gladly staked his life for the sake of his companions. 
Poor Phurba ! That is really how he met his death in fact, noble 
and brave to the last. J am sad to think that he is no more with 
us. He died on a German photographic expedition to Pumori 
only a few months after he returned from Nilakantha. 

Nawang Tshering was loyal and daring and one of the best 
personal Sherpas that one could hope for. He was a man of 
strong likes and dislikes and rarely wavered in his attachments. 
He was a perfectionist. Sometimes, he bit off much more than 
he could chew. If he failed in anything, for no other reason than 
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that the task he had set himself was impossible, he wept like a 
child. 

As a climber, Nawang was an expert at ice- and rOCk-work. 
He was short and stocky and very fond of smoking. He did not 


Lhakpa Lama, Lhakpa for short, was a thin and wiry Sherpa 
with distinct Mongolian features. He loved clowning. He spoke 
and gesticulated flamboyantly, and made everyone laugh at the 
funny faces he made, Не was very fond of speaking English and 
would burst into his pidgin at the least opportunity. He was 
equally fond of Western food and firmly believed that no one could 
successfully climb a mountain without eating Western food. He 
loved the bottle and was easily affected by it. 

A few words about the organization of our food supplies which 
was looked after by Grewal. He grouped the expedition’s food 
into two lots, one for the approach march up to the Base Camp 
and the other for high altitudes. The first lot was normal Indian 
food—flour, Tice, pulses, dehydrated peas, tinned vegetables and 
Some ready-to-eat tinned stuff like pulao, mince curry, chicken 
curry and pork. Some items of nourishment like cheese, butter, 
сес powder, Ovaltine, Horlicks and milk powder, together with 
some luxury items like dry fruits, tinned fruits, Indian sweets, 
tamarind and jaggery, apple juice and other fruit juices, were also 
added. For regions beyond and above the Base Camp, tsampa 
(made of barley), Soup powder, biscuits, tinned fish, cheese, 
glucose, pickles, lime juice, chocolate slabs, lemon drops, bever- 
ages like cocoa, chocolate. 
, Vitamin C and an all-purpose 
concentrated food powder. Some medicinal brandy was taken 
but no alcoholic drinks were permitted as the risk of exposure on 
the mountains after alcoholic drinks can be disastrous. 

Arrangements were mede with the АП India Radio and the 
Meteorological Department of India for daily broadcasts of weather 
forecasts. Р 

We were now all set for the expedition. 


Снартвк ІП 
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The success of any expedition very much depends upon its 
planning and organization. The importance of this aspect cannot 
be over-emphasized. There is no detail small enough to be 
ignored. A small slip, a little carelessness may result in а 
disaster. A mountain never forgives. Procurement of equip- 
ment, selection of the right route, study of maps, marking and 
remarking possible approaches, selection of food to suit the habits 
of the members of the team, packing fuel, cooking arrangements 
and a host of other details had to be seen to. I had studied the 
weather charts of nearly thirty years in an effort to time my 
expedition correctly. | 

'The expedition assembled in Delhi on May 20th. After that 
each day until our final departure from Delhi was extremely busy. 
Тһе office allocated to the expedition at the Central Vista Mess 
was a hive of activity. "Throughout the day we were engaged in 
packing stores and listing them in various packages, checking and 
re-checking our lists of requirements, inspecting each item of 
equipment received from the Jayal Memorial Stores and physically 
pitching and striking tents to test them. During our moments of 
leisure we read the data about this peak which Grewal had 
collected, 

We had borrowed three tents from the Air Force Trekking 
Society. To test them, we pitched them on the lawns of the 
Mess in the morning and in the evening when we were about to 
Strike them, we found that they were loose. My first conjecture 
was that the pegs might have been up-rooted or the strings might 
have got loose but on close inspection we found that the alumi- 
nium alloy poles of the tent had softened and consequently got 
bent in the heat of Delhi. Naturally the manuíacturers could 
not have visualized that their arctic tents would ever be used in 
the gruelling heat of Delhi. 

Our Sherpas joined us on the 22nd. They added colour to 
the metropolis, walking down Connaught Place in their strange, 
bright mountaineering dresses. Their climbing trousers, colour- 
ful woollen stockings, clippity-clopping mountaineering boots and 
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vivid caps attracted much attention. To the citizens of Delhi 
they must have seemed like people from another planet. 

On the 25th, the advance party; consisting of Chowdhary, 
Mulk Raj and two Sherpas, left Delhi to make arrangements for 
the transport and accommodation of the main party and to enlist 
porters from Mana village. During the climbing season in the 
Garhwal hills there is a great shortage of porters. It was, there- 
fore, necessary to scout around for porters as much in advance 
as possible. The advance party was given an additional assign- 
ment. If it had some spare time it was to go and reconnoitre the 
southern approach to Nilakantha. 

By the 26th our packing was complete. We had packed 
according to a composite system under which measured portions of 
various.items are packed in each load. This simplifies adminis- 
tration and is a safeguard against the complete loss of any one 
item. If a vital item were to be wholly lost, it could jeopardize the 
entire expedition. We could not earmark packages for each 
camp because at that stage of planning we could not determine 
how many camps we would have to establish. 

Sharma's efforts in collecting donations had been fruitful. 
Several firms had generously responded to our appeal Іп the 
end we found ourselves somewhat overstocked and had to leave 
behind some quantities of certain items. 

The next morning, May 27th, I came out of my room in the 
Central Vista Mess to have a last look at the neatly-arranged 
packages, displaying their numbers, all ready for Joading. We 
were to proceed from Delhi to Joshimath by road in a car follow- 
ed by a truck carrying the expedition stores. Both vehicles 
arrived at about 7 a.m. that day. While we were loading the 
truck, Mr. Khera, Chairman of the Sponsoring Committee, came 
to bid us farewell. He shook hands with us warmly. І could see 
that he was weighed down with a heavy sense of responsibility, 
for Nilakantha was Mr. Khera’s mountain. He had selected this 
peak for our expedition and was very fond of it. He was also 
aware of the perils of the mountain. With some emphasis and 
unmistakable anxiety he said, “You must bring all of them back”. 
Once again I was reminded of the difficult task ahead of me. 
Nilakantha is no ordinary mountain. Despite its nearness to 
human civilization and its short and easy approach, it had remain- 


ed unclimbed. 
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We were all ready to leave but for Grewal who arrived two 
hours late. It was understandable. He had recently been 
married, 

We finally left Delhi at about 11 a.m. The first lap of ош” 
journey was up to Rishikesh—about 140 miles—where we were 
to spend our first night. On the way we passed through Roorkee 
and called on Lt.-Gen. H. M. Williams who is a great supporter of 
mountaincering in India. The brief conversation we had with 
him has left an indelible mark on my memory. After a warm 
welcome he narrated his own experiences in a reminiscent mood 
and very casually, walking across to his study table said, “Аге 
these the mountains that you are climbing?” Spread on his table 
were photographs of Nilakantha and Mana. He had no prior 
intimation that we would call on him; yet as a member of the 
Sponsoring Committee he had been studying these mountains for 
some time. Probably he was climbing them mentally. І was 
deeply touched when he said wistfully, “I wish I could accompany 
you but my heart will not let me go even to a hill station". His 
final advice to us was, "Climb slowly and eat well. Do not rush 
the mountain". This rung a bell in my mind. I recalled what 
the late Major Jayal used to say, *Slowly, slowly catch the monkey" 
and, “there is nothing certain in the Himalayas except that if you 
are not careful you will be killed". General Williams escorted 
us to our car and as we took leave of him he cautioned us again, 
“Boys, it is a difficult and dangerous mountain; be careful". 

We left Roorkee at seven in the evening for Hardwar. Just 
before reaching Hardwar our саг started giving trouble and on 
several occasions Grewal, Ray and the Sherpas had to push it. 
The engine was overheated; the car would stop and then start 
again. Luckily, І was oblivious to all this as I was fast asleep 
and no one woke me up. When I got up at Hardwat my 
companions had already made arrangements for another car to 
carry us to Rishikesh. Sharma had taken the luggage truck to 
Rishikesh where he changed over to another vehicle which was 
to take us to Joshimath the following дау. That night we halted 
at the beautiful inspection bungalow at Rishikesh. Set in exquisite 
surroundings with a backdrop of dense vegetation and high moun- 
tains, overlooking lush fields, the rest house—away from the none 


ideal resting place. 


too clean city—was an 1 қ 
Next morning we started early, much to the chagrin of 
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Sharma who was keen to have a dip in the holy Ganga which 
flows wide and sluggishly in this region. We could not oblige 
him as there was only one-way traffic between Rishikesh and 
Joshimath and if we wanted to catch the “gate”, we could not 
linger another moment. Only a few days earlier there had been 
three disastrous accidents on this narrow and dangerous road and 
just before leaving I overheard Chowdhary snapping, “If we have 
to die, we had much rather die gallantly on Nilakantha than 
stupidly in a bus accident on this wretched road”. 

Rishikesh is linked to Srinagar (not the famous capital city 
ef Kashmir) by approximately eighty miles of metalled road. 
Throughout our journey on this road we could hear snatches of 
religious chants, some melodious and some out of tune, issuing 
from buses loaded with pilgrims on their way to Badrinath. 
Religious hymns accompanied by the sharp metallic sounds of 
cymbals and bells filled the air. About five miles beyond 
Rishikesh we called at the famous ashram of Swami Shivananda. 
We spent the night in the dak bungalow at Pipal Koti. The local 
civilian officials were helpful and went out of their way to assist 
us in every possible way. 

The next day, May 29th, was to be the last day of our bus 
journey. Some distance away from Pipal Koti, the convoy of 
buses and trucks had to halt for two hours to enable the pilgrims 
to have their first meal of the day. Instead of staying on the 
dusty road with the motley crowd of pilgrims we guided our truck 
to a shady and sequestered spot about five hundred yards away 
from the track. This delayed our rejoining the convoy. There- 
fore, when we got to the “gate” it was already shut. The traffic 
policeman on duty was very strict about the rules and regretted 
that he could not let us through. No amount of persuasion or 
cajoling had any effect on him. Fortunately, while we were 
reasoning and arguing with him, a Jawan of the Army who was 
also on military traffic duty, came to our help. He included 
our vehicles in the military convoy which was to follow a little 
later. Thus we escaped a hold-up which, as it turned out, was а 
stroke of good fortune. But for this Jawan’s initiative we would 
have lost a day. Little did this soldier—or we for that matter— 
know that had it not been for him, Nilakantha would have 


remained unclimbed. | 
We reached Joshimath at 11 a.m. Mulk Raj wanted to 
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guide our truck to a place which he had selected for unloading and 
so bade the Sherpa get into the truck. 

Pasang smiled and with admirable alacrity jumped into the 
seat of the driver who had taken time off to smoke an aromatic 
bidi. It took some effort to convince Pasang that the vehicle could 
not be driven unless he moved. Pasang was most reluctant to 
leave his place, but ultimately agreed to retire to the back seat 
somewhat indignantly. 

Joshimath or Jyotirdham is the winter headquarters of the 
Rawal; and other officials of the Badrinath temple. It is situated 
at an elevation of 6,107 feet, about a mile and a half away and 
1,500 feet above the confluence of the Dhauli and the Vishnu- 
ganga. In front of the Rawal’s house is a wide square with a 
stone cistern, fed by a never-ceasing flow of water which passes 
through two metallic spouts. The water comes from a hillside 
stream which flows to the south of the village. In the early days 
the pilgrims used to rest in this square but now they go to the 
numerous dharamshalas* which line the main street. 

The truck was unloaded. Mulk Raj apprised us of the latest 
situation regarding mules and porters. It seemed to be satis- 
factory. Our sixty-pound packages needed readjustment since 
the mules could carry eighty pounds on each side. We repacked 
the loads. This took us: five hours of hard’ work. 

In the evening we were invited to an Army mess. Incidentally, 
it was May 29th—Tenzing Day—a historic day in mountaineering, 
for it was on this day eight years ago that Tenzing and Hillary 
had stepped on Everest, the roof-top of the world. A special 
celebration was called for and we did full justice to what the 
generosity of our hosts provided. 

Next morning we started loading the mules, which is not as 
simple as it sounds. It is a trying experience, especially the first 
time it is done. However meticulously the loads might have been 
arranged, the muleteers are apt to regard the smaller ones as 
lighter, since they are guided more by volume than by weight, 
This results in a scramble for the lighter looking packets and it 
is a tough job controlling the unruly, voluble muleteers. The task 
of distributing the loads evenly can easily exhaust all one’s patience 
and tact. 

+Head priest. 
*Rest houses. 
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The muleteers insisted on weighing each package, despite our 
assurances that they were all eighty pounds each. The only 
spring balance which we could lay our hands on was out of order. 
Тһе muleteers harassed us to such an extent that we had to resort 
to subterfuge. We quickly went through the act of suspending 
each load from the spring balance hook with a serious air of 
impartiality. To this day I do not know whether any of the 
muleteers could read the markings on the balance. But the farce 
had the desired effect and thereafter the loading proceeded 
smoothly. 

As we were about to move, our hosts of the previous evening 
and the local civil officials came to bid us farewell. We were 
given a touching and warm send-off. 

We divided ourselves into three batches. Sharma went ahead 
with the advance party, Grewal and I remained with the main 


party and the mules, and Mulk Raj brought up the rear. 
From Joshimath to Badrinath is a distance of eighteen miles 


by mule track. One can either walk or ride a mule or be carried 
in a dandi.* We covered this distance in two stages, walking all 
the way. 

Throughout our journey we met a stream of pilgrims—men and 
women, old and young, poor and rich, healthy and maimed, sadhus 
and beggars among them. They were. drawn from all parts of 
India and all walks of life. Some were on their way to Badrinath, 
others on their way back. Many walked, some hobbled along. 
A number of them had blisters on their feet and carried their 
shoes in their hands. Some rode mules, some used strong staffs 
to support their frail bodies. The rich ones were carried in 
dandis. 

The pilgrims who were dragging their bodies painfully, step 
by step, with an unwavering determination, were a moving sight. 
We wondered how many of them would return to their homes 
after completing the pilgrimage. I am sure this thought neither 
crossed their minds nor deterred them from their purpose, for it 
was their unshaken belief that even if they died on their way, their 
souls would be transported joyously, direct to heaven, Most of 
those who walked carried their meagre belongings in a small 
bundle which they flung over their shoulders or clutched under 


ФА sedan chair fitted with long bamboo Poles which can be hoisted on to 
the shoulders of porters. 
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their arms. Whenever the pilgrims crossed us they would greet 
us loudly with cries of Jai Badri Vishal !*. All along the route 
certain facilities for board and lodging are provided out of dona- 
tions given by devout’ individuals and organizations. Pilgrims 
would periodically stop on the way to cook their food or rest in 
small way-side inns known as c/attis. 

Phurba, who belonged to my party, was in his element. Each 
time he met a group of pilgrims, he responded to their greetings 
with а cry of Jai Badri Vishal!. When I asked him if he knew 
what the greeting meant, he replied at once, "Good morning, 
Sir"! Phurba was good company at any time. Once he saw a 
fat young man riding an emaciated horse. Of course, the horsé 
deserved sympathy, but Phurba need not have gone so far as to 
pat the horse's back and say, “Poor, poor horse". Тһе rider 
blushed with shame ànd anger. Had he not been busy balancing 
himself, he would definitely have knocked Phurba down. On 
another occasion, Phurba gave some money to a sadhu who sat 
by the roadside chanting religious verses. When Phurba was 
asked why he preferred that particular sadhu to all the others we 
had passed, he answered without the least hesitation, “Ghanti 
acchi bajata hai" (He rings the bell nicely)! Э 

At lunch time we arrived at а place known ав Gobindghat. 
There was a very impressive Gurdwara and, taking advantage of 
the fact that Grewal was a Sikh, we all had a hearty lunch there. 
There is a track from Gobindghat to the Valley of Flowers and 
Hemkund, where Guru Gobind Singh is said to have worshipped. 
These spots are breathtakingly beautiful. ” 

We had to spend the night near Hanuman Chhati but there 
seemed to be little chance that our baggage would arrive in time 
because it was loaded on a straggler mule escorted by Mulk Raj. 
But his administration never failed. He sent our sleeping bags 
and mattresses with a Sherpa who caught up with us. 

The next day we started early in the morning and reached 
Badrinath by 10 a.m. Just before entering the town of. Badrinath 
we saw, for the first time, Nilakantha in all its grandeur. The 
mountain was spired, rising high into the sky almost vertically. ` 

Flanked by the densely forested east and south-east ridges; 
Nilakantha rose in the middle, dominating the scene with its 


*Glory be to the great Lord of Badri ! 
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perfect pyramidal cone topped by eternal snow, dazzling in the 
light of the sun. It was an indescribably beautiful spectacle, awe- 
inspiring and serene. We feasted our eyes on the mountain. 

Even from that distance we got a fairly good idea of the 
mountain's steepness and dangers. С. С. Wylie describes 
Nilakantha as being buttressed by three well defined ridges. These 
may be called the south-east, the west and the north-east ridges. 
They enclose the south, the north and the east faces. I could see 
the southern part of the north-east ridge, the eastern part of the 
south-east ridge and the face between the two. From what could 
be seen, there was not a chance of reaching the summit from 
these two ridges. The east face was out of question as it rises 
precipitously to a height of 2,000 feet and is full of avalanches. 

At Badrinath we met Chowdhary who in two days had already 
arranged for forty porters. We had not expected more than 
twenty. Sharma who had accompanied Chow looked happy and 
satisfied because he had been able to have a dip in the hot springs 
of Badrinath on Puranmashi, the night of the full moon. 

The Temple Committee was good enough to let us bathe in 
the enclosure which was reserved for the chief priest and the 
members of the Temple Committee. After the bath we went 
into the temple of Vishnu to offer prayers. At the main gate of 
the temple we were greeted by the chief priest, a young man in 
his thirties, thin and fair, with finely chiselled features and bright, 
intelligent eyes. He was dressed in a spotlessly white dhoti and 
kurta and wore a long tilak on his broad forehead. He looked 
mature for his years and had a benign appearance. He said that 
we must not ask for more than one boon in the temple. We 
assured him that we would not. So I prayed not for the success 
of the expedition but for the safe return of all the members, for I 
am entirely with Kenneth Mason when he says: “А climb is 
successful only when the party has returned. Dead men spell 
failure even if the summit is reached". 

After a halt of two hours at Badrinath, we reached the village 
of Mana on the afternoon of May 31st. Mana is a colourful 
Bhotia village. It is two miles beyond Badrinath and stands on 
the confluence of the river Saraswati and the restless Alakananda. 
Nestling at the foot of the Himalayan ramparts, lush with tall, 
emerald green grass which sways in the breeze, Mana leads a 
quiet, pastoral life. Farming is the main occupation of the 
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short, stocky Garhwalis known as Marchas who inhabit the village. 
They grow wheat, maize, potatoes and other vegetables. Тһе 
villagers are sturdy and active but, though they live next to Badri- 
nath, they do not serve as porters to pilgrims. They consider 
this beneath their dignity. 

The women of Mana, buxom, wheat-complexioned and pink- 
cheeked, are exceedingly good looking. As in other parts of 
Garhwal, the women-folk are hardy and, in fact, do more 
outdoor work than men. The men plough the fields at the begin- 
ning of the sowing-season and tend their cattle seasonally in high 
altitude pastures. But it is the women who collect firewood for 
cooking, grass for the cattle and water for drinking. They cook 
and attend to all the household chores except cooking rice which 
is the privilege of men. During the harvest season both men and 
women join hands and work together as a team. The men of 
Mana are dressed in tight-fitting trousers, a loase, frock-like gar- 
ment fastened around the waist with a cord and an all-wool cap. 
Their women wear a frock and a billowy petticoat-like under- 
garment. They tie scarves around their heads much in the style 
of a turban. The necks, ears and noses of women are bedecked 
with beads, rings and other trinkets. 

While we were unloading our equipment, an old man, frail 
and bent, came to our camp from the village. He wore tight 
fitting woollen pyjamas, a loose chola and a waistcoat. He had 
bright, active and searching eyes which lent a strange glow to his 
appearance. І had a strong feeling that I had seen him before. 
I asked him whether he had been a member of my Trisul expedi- 
tion in 1958, but he shook his head. This kindly old man had a 
very confident smile on his face which I did not quite understand. 
Taking him to be a man of importance in the village I asked him 
to sit down and engaged him in conversation. He kept spinning 
оп a takli* he carried with him. It was only when Chow came 
and introduced my guest to me that I realized that he was no 
other than the famous Netar Singh of Mana village about whom 
we had read so much in the books of Smythe and Shipton. He 
was a veteran of at least thirty expeditions and must have saved 
many a climber from disaster during his career. 

In Mana, I was surprised to see some beautiful modern build- 


*Spindle 
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ings. One of these has been built by the State Government for ` 


the promotion of handicrafts in this area. Тһе officer in charge 
very kindly allowed us the use of two rooms in this building. In 
front of this building was a suitable lawn which we used for load- 
ing, packing and unpacking. 

The new porters gave us some trouble. They were willing to 
carry only fifty pounds each and so we had to repack our luggage. 
All the lists drawn up at Delhi and later at Joshimath had to be 
scrapped. In the evening the elderly porters came to the Camp to 
discuss their terms. They demanded Rs. 6-8-0 per head per 
day, instead of Rs. 4 and food which I had paid in 1958. After 
considerable haggling we settled-at Rs. 5-8-0 and food. Frankly, 
I did not grudge them this, considering the recent increase in the 
Government rates of pay and the rising cost of living. What I 
liked most about these men was that even at the most critical 
stages of our negotiations and bargaining their cheerful smiles did 
not desert them. During these discussions about five hundred goats 
came romping into our Camp and disorganized it for at least half 
an hour. Seeing the goats we thought of buying some for the 
expedition but the shepherd demanded Rs. 100 per goat. This 
was a fantastic price but the shepherd, following the laws of 
supply and demand, was so confident that he would get what he 
asked for that he would not budge an inch. Unfortunately there 
were no other goats available in the village and we eventually 
bought a goat for Rs. 60. The shepherd walked away with a 
derisive smile on his face, remarking that our expedition was 
very poor indeed. 

We selected two reliable porters to act as our mail runners. 
Деу agreed to perform the journey from Badrinath to our Base 
Camp in one day. This assured us of getting mail every alter- 
nate day. Arrangements had also been made to transmit over 
the police wireless any messages we might send. 
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CHAPTER IV 
ESTABLISHING THE BASE CAMP 


We planned to start early in the morning on the 1st of June. 
We had worked till late the Previous night to put everything in 
shape for an early start. But the porters did not turn up till 
10 алп. and when they did come they came in ones or twos. 
It was noon before we could strike camp. 

The entire village of Mana turned out in a colourful array 
to say farewell to us. Or was it to wish good luck to the men 
who were carrying our loads ? 

From Mana we followed the northern bank of the roaring 
Alakananda. For two and a half miles a well-maintained mule 
track goes up to Vasudhara where a number of pilgrims wend 
their way through a winding, hilly track fot a dip in the stream. 
It is believed that no person of illegitimate birth is ever be- 
sprinkled by the water there. This belief obtains currency from 
the fact that the stream which glides down from a great height 
is sometimes cut off for a minute or two at a time by violent 
winds which blow in that area. 

We had hardly gone a mile beyond Vasudhara when the 
Porters stopped on an inviting. bit of sward, and insisted that 
that was our destination for the day. We protested against such 
a Short parao*, but the porters were adamant. We 
had to give in and camp there for a day. The fact is that 
it was an excellent camping site and we enjoyed every minute of 
our stay there. 

The Sherpas worked fast and within half an hour our 
camp was established, loads were checked and rations issued to 
porters. We had an excellent dinner of chicken soup, mince 
meat, fish and an Indian sweet dish. It was followed by hot 
chocolate. Soon we fell asleep. 

The following day, we again got up early for a quick start 
but, as before, half the porters were missing. Not before 10 a.m. 
did we see them emerging from the direction of Mana village, 


ing stage. 
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On enquiry we found that they had gone home to their village 
to spend the night. We started half an hour later and came to 
a source of the Alakananda, popularly believed to be the source 
of the Ganga. As a child I had always wondered how a river 
comes to life and here I saw one dripping’ out from beneath a 
glacier. The thin trickles of water, broken and scattered by the 
wind in tiny, silvery beads, were the beginning of a mighty 
stream. It was a fascinating thing to see the glacier melting 
ceaselessly, giving birth to a river. 

We negotiated the terminal moraine of the Satopant glacier, 
so named after Yudhishthira, the eldest of the Pandavas. The 
glacier with its huge, loose rocks was not easy to negotiate. The 
moment one stepped on a rock, it would sway precariously. 
After four difficult miles over the Satopant glacier we reached 
a spot called Kunalinga, named after the rocky peak of Kunalinga 
at the foot of which it is situated. We pitched camp there and 
Mulk Raj had a cold bath, a ritual which I did not approve of 
at that height. 

At last there came a day when we were able to start early, 
but not without trouble. This time the porters wanted more 
wages as the day’s journey would be longer. We were unhappy 
at this demand and tolà them so. A heated discussion ensued. 
We could not understand a word of what the porters were saying, 
so we caught hold of the one’ who was shouting the loudest and 
gesticulating the most. We promptly dismissed him. This had 
a salutary effect and every one picked up his load immediately. 
Soon we discovered that the person whom we had dismissed had 
actually been arguing for us. We made amends by re-employing 
him immediately. 

Ray and Sharma were left behind for a while as the doctor 
was still dressing Sharma’s septic scalp. Sharma had got this 
infection in getting his head shaved, but thanks to the careful 
tending of the doctor, the infection was arrested at an early 
stage. 
I was very excited that morning of June 3rd, for we were 
going to see for the first time what lay ahead of us—the north 
face of Nilakantha. I was on tenterhooks and marched briskly, 
burning with curiosity. We walked along the northern bank of 
the Alakanatda glacial moraine and after rounding a spur we 
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saw. the, west col of Nilakantha- suddenly looming large before 
us. I hastened my steps, deliberately keeping my gaze away, 
for I wanted to get the whole view of the mountain at once, and 
not in pieces. When I thought that I had reached a position 
from which I could see it wholly, I looked at it. The beauty 
of Nilakantha transfixed me. .I stood there feasting my eyes on 
its immensity. There it was—the most sublime and regal moun- 
tain in the Himalayas. Never before had I seen such an 
elegant mountain and of such magnificent symmetry. Its white- 
fluted dome, blue neck and immense proportions were a sight 
which I shall never forget. I kept gazing at it with rapture. But 
the thought of climbing it disturbed my meditation. Му knees 
started to shake and my body broke out in a cold sweat. My 
first reaction was definite. "Impossible!" I thought to myself. 
The words of Mallory came rushing into my memory: “We 
must remember that the highest of mountains is capable of 
Severity, a severity so awful and so fatal that the wiser sort of 
men will do well to think and tremble even on the threshold of 
their high endeavour". Where Nilakantha was concerned no 
warning was necessary. Its severity was more than apparent. 

I looked round for Chow but he was not there. І shouted 
for him like a frightened child and ѕоог he came forward. We 
both sat down very close to each other. 

"Who can climb this ?" I asked. 

"I told you it looks very different in the photograph", he 
said. 

He was right. No photograph has done this peak full justice. 
For an hour we sat there discussing the mountain, trying to give 
each other courage and confidence. We could not give up in 
this fashion. Our determination, will and strength gradually re- 
turned to us. When we got up at last, we were both smiling. “Of 
course, we can do it", we thought. 

We were now approaching the site of the Base Camp. The 
last bit was a steep climb of about five hundred feet. Three 
porters could not make it and had to be helped. Chow selected 
the only dry place available for pitching our tents. But the 
ground was so uneven that for the rest of our stay at the Base 
Camp we kept grumbling at him. 

As soon as we came to the Base Camp, three avalanches 
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suddenly came sweeping down with an angry roar. Was this a 
three-gun salute for us? If it was, it was a welcome we did not 
much appreciate. 
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CHAPTER V 
RECONNAISSANCE 


On June 3rd, the day we established Base Camp at approxi- 
mately 15,000 feet, I held a conference in the evening to deter- 
mine our course of action. There were two approaches to the 
Nilakantha peak. The first one was from the west col. Though 
not free from avalanches, this route looked comparatively easy. 
No ice pitons or ropes were required. The west col is connected 
with the peak by a number of rock gendarmes and steep rock 
faces. Two previous expeditions had failed on this route and no 
Progress was made beyond 19,000 feet.* The advantage in try- 
ing this route was that once we reached the west col there was no 
further danger of avalanches and we would only have to work on 
the rocks. If we got to the summit ridge, our progress upwards 
would be easy; but the biggest problem was how to negotiate the 
formidable piece of rock between the west col and the summit 
ridge. 

A second possibility was a route from the north face. This 
was barred by the ice-wall, approximately a hundred feet high, 
running along almost the entire face at an altitude of about 
18,300 feet. On the westernmost end of the ice-wall was a 
narrow gully dominated by this wall on one side and leading 
to a precipice on the other. Тһе precipice falls almost 
a thousand feet vertically. Continual streams of avalanches 
from the ice-wall and from another glacier flowing down from 
the snowy heights between the first and second humps of the 
Nilakantha dome passed through this gully. The ice-wall could 
be reached by a rock spur running north-west to south-east into 
it." On both sides of the spur was the fresh debris of avalanches 
Which blocked the approach to the spur. If the spur could be 
reached, the approach to the ice-wall would be reasonably safe, 
though not easy by any means. The ice-wall had to be crossed 
ПЕ т tem WU apt .Wylie in 1947. 
seiner aloe ti high could not pave een more han TES ft 
However, Capt. Wylie had indicated thatit was Possible to find a route 
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at a place where the danger of avalanches was the least. Once 
we were above it, the climb to the summit ridge would be possible. 
Earlier, when I had not actually seen the mountain, I 
thought we would have to climb beyond the ice-wall from the 
centre of this approach. So it had seemed to me from the photo- 
graphs of the peak. Now that the mountain was physically 
before me, the central approach appeared impossible. On the 
other hand, the glacier which flowed down the first and second 
humps held better prospects of leading to the summit ridge. The 
question that needed an answer was whether to cross the ice-wall 
elsewhere and from there proceed to the glacier between the 
first and second humps or go up to this glacier through the gully. 
The advantage of climbing the mountain from the north face 
was that although negotiating the ice-wall would be laborious 
and time-consuming, the route thereafter seemed fairly easy. As 
it turned out later we had miscalculated. When we got a closer 
view of the gully, we realized its innumerable perils. Afterwards, 
we always referred to it as the suicide gully. 

During the conference, Grewal seemed to be optimistic about 
the west ridge. After a discussion we decided to reconnoitre 
both the routes. The reconnaissance party on the north face had 
also to open the route to the ice-wall. "Meanwhile, а reconnais- 
sance of the west col had also to be undertaken. This was our 
first conference after we had taken a good look at the mountain 
and judged its striking power. What pleased me most at the 
conference was that every member of the team was full of deter- 
mination and resolute courage. 

We decided to have a day-and-night vigil to mark the loca- 
tion of avalanches from the ice-wall on the north face of the 
mountain. Every member of the team had to keep awake for 
two hours at night. Mulk Raj, a disciplined soldier, took it 
rather seriously and slept with his clothes and boots on so that 
he could rush out the moment he heard the thunder of an 
avalanche. In the darkness of night the only way to ascertain 
the location and direction of an avalanche is by hearing its roar, 
On our first night’s watch we counted fifteen avalanches. Five 
of them were definitely on the north face; the remainder were 
either from the untamed peak, further to the west of Nilakantha, 
or from the Chowkhamba Range. It was not very heartening 
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but it was more than clear from the sketch we made of the 
avalanches that there were more avalanches on the eastern side 
of the wall than on the western. The reason was obvious: the 
glacier, as we looked at it, sloped from west to east. But from 
the debris on the west it was clear that even the west side of the 
ice-wall was not all that safe. 

Chowdhary, Sherpa Tashi and I set out for a reconnaissance 
of the north face. Tashi was one of the seven Sherpas who had 
carried loads up to Camp VII (27,600 feet) in the 1960 Everest 
expedition. After two hours of hard climbing towards the west 
col, we crossed the glacier and turned left. We were on the 
debris of the avalanches which must have come roaring down 
the gully to the west of the ice-wall. My heart sank. Millions 
of tons of ice-boulders were scattered all over. For half a mile 
one could see nothing else. Some of these boulders looked quite 
fresh. Even the smallest of them would have been enough to 
kill a man. While crossing this maze of jagged ice, none of us 
spoke. It took us half an hour to reach a safe place just below 
some rocks. It was a great relief to feel secure at last. 

We selected a place for Camp I at about 16,500 feet and then 
proceeded to tackle the rock. The climb was very interesting. For 
an hour or so our boots gripped well on the rock but then trouble 
started, Due to the heat of the clear, sunny day, water started 
oozing out from the rocks, making them very slippery. But we 
pressed on till we reached a site just below the-place where we 
finally pitched Camp П. I had already fixed two ropes, each a 
hundred feet long, that we carried with us. We should have gone 
further but not having more ropes we did not wish to run an un- 
necessary risk in case we had to come down on the slippery rock 
face. We rested for a while and examined the ice-wall with our 
binoculars. It looked more ferocious now, its deep blue colour 
having changed to light green. Presumably this was because of 
the interplay of light from different directions. For about fifteen 

i i lued to the ice-wall. I formed a 
minutes I kept my binoculars glue NE 
rough plan of where we would have to cross it in case we had 
to follow this route. Then Chow nearly snatched the binoculars 
from ime, saying, “You have had enough! Let me have a look 


too”. 


Some distance away from the wall towards the mountain was 
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a huge crevasse which had broken the glacier into two yawning 
parts. This crevasse must have been about twenty feet wide. 
On its extreme right flank I discovered a fairly easy way by 
which to climb the wall. I thought that once we were above 
the ice-wall we should be able to establish an advance Camp on 
our side of the crevasse and then build a bridge over it. This 
would save us from the avalanches sweeping down from the 
mountain as the crevasse was big enough to swallow any burst 
of ice and snow except, of course, the biggest of the boulders. 
I mentioned this to Chow and was glad to know that he had 
been thinking on more or less the same lines. 

We all felt that, even though there appeared to be only twenty 
per cent chance of climbing the peak from the west ridge, it was 
preferable to facing the greater hazards on the north face, which 
seemed to have offered more hope of success. After all these 
plans and conjectures we called it a day and returned to Base 
Camp, fully satisfied with the day's work. 

On the return journey Chowdhary explained to me the route 
followed by the 1959 Air Force expedition. Although the ex- 
pedition never went beyond the foot of the ice-wall, the 
route that it had intended to follow was clearly visible. І felt 
that this route was dangerously exposed to avalanches. Perhaps 
the conditions were different during tke previous expedition. 
The route lay much further east of the gully which we were now 
attempting to explore. Even beyond the ice-wall, the Air Force 
expedition would perhaps have had to attempt scaling the sum- 
mit without going over the glacier which curled down like 
a frozen river between the two humps of Nilakantha. It was 
the first expedition to attempt the peak from the dangerous north 
face. » 

We reached Base Camp at 4 p.m. and were enthusiastically 
received. Grewal and Mulk Raj had got ready for the next 
day's reconnaissance of the west col. I expected the reconnais- 
sance to take three days. This reconnaissance was vital for the 
expedition. On its result depended the final choice of the route 
of the expedition and consequently our success and safety. J, 
therefore, decided to join the party myself in place of Mulk Raj. 
] felt that as the onus of a decision between the two routes would 
naturally rest with me I must see both the routes myself. Mulk 
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Raj was deputed to establish Camp I on the north face апа 
reconnoitre further to find a site for Camp II. 

The following day, very early in the morning, both the parties 
left for their respective assignments. I strongly believe that work 
on the mountains must start as early as possible in the 
morning. This has two advantages. First, the snow is harder 
in the morning, and secondly one is not rushed for time. Му 
party consisted of Grewal, two Sherpas, two porters and myself. 
Two members and one Sherpa were to stay at the col for recon- 
naissance while the rest were to return the same evening to Base 
Camp. 

By the time our party reached the glacier at the col, the snow 
had already softened and further progress became difficult. We 
had not expected avalanches on this route since we couldn't 
sce any debris from our earlier position. But on arrival here we 
found a considerable amount of avalanche debris. I could not 
see beyond the first crest of rocks. From the bottom of the 
ridge to the col the slope was ‘exceedingly acclivitous and the 
snow was spongy. After half an hour of ploughing through 
snow we were tired and Grewal reminded me of General 


Williams’ advice not to rush. We rested for а while. When we 
a small gully which was a regular 


For this reason we wanted to stay 
Rest had given us fresh energy 


Started again we had to cross 
passage for snow avalanches. 
in the gully as little as possible. 
and we rushed through this gully as fast as we could. We 
almost ran. When I had just about crossed the gully, Grewal, 


Who was still in the process of coming across and was in the 
middle of the gully, was bogged down to his waist. The advan- 
lage that we had gained by rushing was lost and we had to go 
back to pull Grewal out of the fluff of snow. 


The last stretch of about five hundred feet was very steep and 
avourable. Afternoon was approach- 


the snow conditions were not fi 1 
ing and we had to proceed as fast as possible but we were already 
st efforts, we couldn't increase our 


exhausted. In spite of our best eff 
rate En Gee While exhaustion loosens the foothold, it 


also dulls the mind to the consequences of hazards and risks. It 
is at such times that the climber must be on his guard. I kept 
this in mind and plodded on till we reached the west ridge in the 
hope of finding a suitable route. The rocks were precipitous 
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but it was not impossible to negotiate them. By the time we 
reached west col (17,960 ft.) we were fairly hopeful of finding a 
way on this ridge. 

After a little rest, Sherpa Nawang Tshering, unable to res- 
train himself, sought permission to climb another few feet to 
gain a view of the south side of the mountain. 1 accompanied 
him. Nawang Tshering’s attitude made me realize that there 
was a marked difference between a Sherpa and a porter. A 
porter carries his load for a monetary consideration. His interest 
does not extend beyond that. A Sherpa has a genuine love for 
the mountains, he has an emotional attachment to his work 
and profession. From the ridge we had a glorious view of 
the Nanda Devi group and we could also see a bit of the western 
ridge running down from the first hump. I was happy, for the 
prospect was not as bleak and difficult as we had thought earlier. 
Both Nawang and I felt elated and Nawang confidently remarked, 
*Nilakantha can surely be climbed". 

On our return, Phurba, infected by Nawang’s optimism, 
could contain himself no longer and rushed off impetuously over 
the crest to have a look for himself. He not only ascended the 
crest but proceeded all along the slopes of the neighbouring peak 
to have a clearer view of the western region. He came back 
happy and bouncing like a child. He also declared that no 
one could prevent us from climbing Nilakantha. 

I did not waste any more time and wrote a note for Chow 
who was at the Base Camp. It read, “Ninety per cent chances 
of accessibility route west ridge. Work on north face to stop 
immediately. Send one ferry with rope ladders, tents, wireless 
and foodstuffs to west col with Sharma". Nawang and two 
porters who were to return to Base Camp carried my message 
to Chowdhary. As our wireless sets had not yet arrived, I in- 
structed the porters to signal to us with torches as soon as 
they reached Base Camp. We peered out of our tents impatiently, 
straining our eyes to see if there was any light in the 
vicinity of the Base Camp. About 7 p.m. we saw not one but 
three torches blazing in the silence and darkness of the moun- 
tains. We felt greatly relieved. 

With our immediate worry over, we nestled into the warm 
softness of our sleeping bags and reflected on the day’s work. 


Shri S. S. Khera. Chairman of the Sponsoring Committee, bidding 
farewell to the members of the Expedition 
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Grewal remarked with some glee, “I told you that we would 
find a route up on the west ridge”. I humoured him and told 
him that I was happy that he had been proved right and to 
honour him we had decided to name the west col ‘Khalifa Col’. 
Khalifa had become Grewal’s nickname on this expedition. 

The col on the south-east ridge of this peak is sometimes 
called Holdsworth Col after the person who once reconnoitred 
it. Holdsworth had remarked that the south-east ridge might 
provide a route to the peak but climbers had not found this to 
be true. Little did we know as we lay snug within our tents that 
our Khalifa Col would also disappoint us in the same way. 

Throughout the night we heard the usual rumble and thunder 
of avalanches but this did not bother us. We were now far above 
those monstrous falls of ice, snow and boulders. 

The next morning we were up early in an effort to start by 
7 o'clock. There was as yet no light or warmth on our side 
of the mountain. It looked as though the mountain was divided 
into two worlds—the world of the living and the world of the 
dead. Our tent was in the dead half. The bitter cold of high 
altitudes seemed to have frozen everything with its icy touch. 
Even the air did not stir. Beneath us the Base Camp, and 
beyond, the mountain side were bathed in brilliant sunshine, 
splashed with a shimmering and irradiating light. 

The west col being on the shady side of the peak in the early 
part of the morning did not get the sun’s rays till much later. 
The sub-zero temperature took a lot out of us and we found 
it difficult even to put on our boots. I was very thirsty and 
drank six bottles of water before starting out for the day. By 
8 o'clock we were оп the crestline, ready to start the day's 
work. 

The view from the south side was breathtakingly beautiful. 
It was the first time we had had a full view of it. On previous 
occasions, it had been somewhat cloudy. Down below was a 
long, unbroken stretch of snow which shrouded the mountain 
like an immense white sheet. In the distance were the familiar 
peaks of the Nanda Devi group. But Nanda Devi itself was 
obscured by a mist of clouds. Further to the east we could 
see Trisul which reminded me of our humble attempt in 1958. 
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To the west was a gallant, unnamed peak, referred to as Tooth 
Peak by the Air Force expedition of 1959. 
A thin layer of ice still encased the rock faces, for the sun 


bad not till then done its work. Our boots would slide on the: 


slippery surface like skates on an ice-rink. We therefore post- 
poned the climb and waited for the sun to get warmer. I rushed 
back to the tent to warm my hands but once I was inside 1 
couid not resist the temptation of getting into my sleeping bag. 
Although I had always forced myself and the team to start the 
day at an early hour it became quite clear that if we cventually 
had to tackle the peak from the west ridge it would not be саѕу 
to get up early in the morning. 

My warm and comfortable sleep was shattered by a sudden 
shrill cry which came from Phurba. In the haze of half wakeful- 
ness it sounded like a cry of fear asking for help and for a few 
seconds 1 got really worried. I rushed out of my tent. Phurba 
might really be in trouble! But then, I thought irritably, it 
could be another of his jokes. As I came out of the tent I saw 
Phurba laughing, the sun on his face. The warm rays of the 
sun had flooded the mountains. Phurba looked so naive and 
his happiness was so disarming that it was impossible to be 
angry with him. I got ready to start climbing. Grewal told me 
that he had been keeping Phurba busy taking a few photographs 
of him and had even made the poor man run up and down for 
the sake of a few action shots for our movie. Grewal showed 
me a pair of crows who were gliding idly along the mountain side. 
I was reminded of our Everest expedition where a pair of ravens 
had followed us right up to Camp V. 

Our first obstacle was the two hundred-foot-high, gendarmes 
which stood like sentinels outside the tent. The 1947 British 
expedition had called them Tweedledum and Tweedledee. The 
gendarme to the left had a chimney which we tried to climb, but 
half-way up, the stones were so loose that I stumbled almost 
‘at each step and Һай .constantly to warn Phurba, who was fol- 
lowing me, to be careful. Towards the end, I was testing a 
rock for grip. It came loose readily. With superhuman effort 
І jammed it in place with my shoulders and asked Phurba if he 
was clear of the direction of its fall. Phurba took three steps 
to his right and shouted, “Okay! Very well”, I let go the huge 
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boulder but as it started on its downward journey Phurba added 
a hurried amendment to his previous statement. "Wait!" he 
shouted. But it was too late. Phurba had neglected to collect 
the nylon rope which was loosely scattered in the way of the 
rolling boulder and was trying to reach for it at the last moment. 
My heart was in my mouth. There was no stopping the massive 
stone which was gaining momentum every second. Phurba 
could easily have been knocked down and crushed to death, By 
an act of providence the stone missed Phurba despite all his 
antics. We decided to abandon this approach. 

We tried to get beyond the gendarmes through a yellow rock 
ledge to the right which we had seen with our binoculars, 
Grewal had been busy taking photographs of the col. I told 
him to guide us from below while we negotiated the ledge. The 
rock face leading to the ledge was almost vertical and the holds 
were too small and loose. One redeeming feature on this side, 
however, was that.there was no water on the rocks which could 
freeze and form a verglass as had happened on the rock that we 
had tried to climb earlier. I was just below the ledge when a 
splintered piece fell from the rock and headed straight for my 
face. More through a boxer's intuition than by design I 
brought my right hand up and successfully managed to deflect 
the stone just before it hit me. Му hand was, of course, badly 
bruised. A little later we reached the yellow ledge. Grewal was 
thrilled to see us climb this difficult portion. We examined the 
yellow stones of the ledge. To me they looked like the ones we 
had seen at the yellow band of Everest. The ledge was skirting 
the gendarmes between the twin spires and the rock formation 
the British expedition had referred to as Ugly Sisters. Opinions 
might differ but I felt a little hurt that anything resembling the 
fair sex should be considered ugly at that altitude! І preferred 
to call the rocks just Three Sisters. 

Ordinarily, we would have gone ahead towards the Three 
Sisters but just because I wanted to, the party decided to waste 
a few minutes climbing the gendarmes. Once on the top, I was 
disappointed not to find Grewal on the col. He had retired 
to the tent. The route to the Three Sisters was difficult. We 
decided to traverse it from the right. We had to use several 
pitons and some rope to secure ourselves. One false step could 
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mean a fall of three thousand feet. As we were by-passing the 
Three Sisters we saw a perpendicular rock face barely twenty 
yards away. This was the formidable obstacle which had turned 
back our predecessors. It was a vertical face about two hundred 
feet high. Given time, pitons and rope, perhaps few rock faces 
are unscaleable but it would have certainly taken us at least two 
weeks to negotiate this rock feature and another one next to it 
which rose approximately 700 feet. Between these two rock 
faces stands a sharp, tall feature which we called Shivalinga. 

There was no point in proceeding any further on this ap- 
proach. It had to be abandoned іп view of the unsurmountable 
difficulties of Shivalinga. We retraced our steps. The growing 
warmth of the afternoon sun having melted the snow and ice, 
loose stones fell in frequent showers. Just a night before, the 
prospects of an approach had seemed fairly bright. But now 
our hopes were shattered and we had to accept defeat. There 
was no alternative but to force the northern approach which we 
had abandoned earlier. 

In rock-climbing it is easier to go up than to descend. We 
encountered many difficulties while descending from the yellow 
ledge. Phurba had already gone down whilst I had belayed him. 
Then came my turn. Naturally, there was no belay. I swung 
downwards, clinging to the rocks with all my strength. Phurba 
guided me from below : “Left foot down, not so much... ." and 
so on. Even so, I found it heavy going and decided to rapel 
down. I drove a piton into the crack of a rock, attached a 
carabiner to it and slung a rope through the carabiner in such 
a way that both its ends hung in equal length down below. With 
the help of this rope I slid down and on reaching firm ground 
pulled the rope out of the carabiner, leaving the piton behind. 
We reached the col at 3 p.m. 

We were all tired and despondent. But the day's work was 
not over. We wanted to see what lay beyond the Shivalinga 
before finally abandoning this approach. For a clearer and 
better view we moved across towards the neighbouring peak. Мо 
sooner had we reached what would have been the best point for 
raking a view, blankets of clouds obscured the route beyond 
Shivalinga. ке Н 

Phurba and I sat down patiently, waiting for the curtain to 
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lift. The snow under us began to melt with the warmth of 
our bodies and we were chilled. We tried to sit on our gloves. 
I understand that Japanese climbers suspend a piece of leather 
from their waists for precisely the same sort of purpose. After 
a while the clouds lifted and we discovered that the approach to 
the peak beyond the Shivalinga was fortified by a succession of 
steep rock faces. Although they could be negotiated, we would 
need more pitons and rope than we had. We could not clearly 
see the snow couloir on the south which according to C. G. Wylie, 
led to the summit ridge. It was well nigh impossible to get to the 
end of the snow couloir from the West ridge. After careful con- 
sideration we came to the conclusion that it would be best to 
abandon this approach. The great danger of facing a shower 
of stones in the afternoons, the time involved in negotiating the 
Shivalinga and the verglass on the rocks were the factors that 
influenced our decision. Another important consideration was 
that our climbers were more at ease on ice than on rocks and 
whatever hazards the ice-wall on the north face might offer, I 
was confident that it could be tackled by our team far more 
conveniently than a bald wall of rock. 

Grewal had returned to the tent when he saw us disappearing 
behind the gendarmes and was now awaiting us. He was so 
sure that we had found a route that he did not even bother to 


obtain a confirmation. 

He asked nonchalantly, “Had а пісе climb ?" 

“Yes”, І snapped back, “but there is no route”. 

Grewal looked stupefied and could not believe me when I 
recounted the whole story. 

On the morning of June 7th we struck camp at the west col. 
Аз we were about to come down, we saw a party of eight men 
leaving Base Camp, obviously to come up to us for stocking 
stores in pursuance of instructions relayed to them two days 
earlier, We descended rapidly and, signalling with our hands, 
tried to stop the ferry party at a crossing where the route from 
Base Camp parted for the west col and the north face. We supple- 
mented our hand-signalling with loud shouts—a procedure which 
Phurba particularly revelled in. At last he had all the oppor- 


world to exercise his lungs ! 


tunity in the 
unity in Camp I which had been estab- 


Once we were in touch with 
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lished at a height of 16,500 feet on the north face by Mulk Raj, 
we shouted to him to come down. Apparently he had not 
received our earlier message to quit the north face. We decided 
to have another conference to determine our next course of action. 
A little after Mulk Raj and the Sherpa left Camp I, we heard the 
thunder of an avalanche just opposite them, followed by an angry 
stream of the avalanche debris crashing down. It was not a big 
avalanche, but violent enough to make them run for their lives. 

When we were all together, we compared notes. Mulk Raj 
gave us first hand information of his reconnaissance up to Camp 
IL We were glad to know that there was a safe place at 
a height of 17,940 feet where Camp П could be pitched. But 
the route beyond Camp II according to Mulk Raj was not too 
good and his account of it was positively depressing. Between 
the prospective site for Camp II and the ice-wall there was a 
tock face which he described as ‘very difficult’. It, was estimated 
that it would require an enormous length of rope. We began 
to think of the west col. After weighing all the pros and cons 
we came to the conclusion that if there were any chances of 
Success they lay on the north face. We had no choice. 

The ferry party of eight men which we had stopped on its 
Way to the west col was now despatched to establish Camp H 
under the supervision of Sharma. The rest of us stayed back at 
Base Camp. 

This was Sharma’s first big assignment and it was vital for 
the expedition since all our plans depended not only on finding 
See ee im to Camp II but, what was more important, on 

в а safe site for it. Though Sharma was a newcomer, he 
accomplish his task with ie aiden өзін rio 
s een te h skill and care. He did not let us down 
and did his job according to plan. 

I wanted to keep Ше Sponsoring Committee informed of the 

Cre mate en eta бу ш 
А ‘xtreme epressing. s а 
d A P DAN I painted for Hea for Ain edes 
5, Tear and a sense of hopelessness, That 
à at we had better write our wills- 
No doubt this was meant as a joke but it had a demoralizing 


effect and we all became pensive. We seemed to be standing 
on the brink of defeat and despair, 4 


evening someone suggested th. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE APPROACH OF THE MONSOONS 


Camp ЇЇ stood at an altitude of 17,940 feet,* and got going 
on June 7th. The route chosen by Sharma was quite different: 
from the one explored by Mulk Raj. The latter, though more 
easily approachable, was ridden with perils which suited Mulk 
Rajs penchant for precariousness. We did not ultimately usc 
it and often teased Mulk Raj about it. All our attention was 
now focused on the ice-wall. We had studied and examined 
this obstacle for several days and nights. 

When I had confidently assured Mr. Khera that we were 
prepared to take all the risks involved in conquering Nilakantha, 
I was not aware of the magnitude of our task. Gradually the 
reasons for the impregnability of the mountain were dawning on 
us. Every day we became more and more conscious of its in- 
numerable perils and lurking dangers. The only consolation 
was that at last we had reached a stage where by a process of 
elimination we could concentrate all our efforts and energies on 
the approach route finally selected by us. 

We got in touch with Sharma at Camp II over the wireless 
and asked him how he felt at that height. His response was 
happy and encouraging. He seemed to be enjoying himself and 
was doing well, standing up to the altitude like a seasoned climber. 
Next day I asked him to reconnoitre the route up to the ice-wall 
and promised to send another member to help him. І advised 
him to make sure that the camp site was secure as that would be 
our advance base and pivotal for the expedition. 

I decided to send Chow to help Sharma. Не had already 
rested for some time. То give him a hearty send-off, as was 
customary when any member was going up the mountain for a 
particular task, we had a special dinner that night comprising 
chicken soup, tinned rice pulao, minced curry, sausages, rasagullas 
and cocoa. 

The next morning dawned bright and clear. Chow set out 
in the radiant sunshine. We felt thrilled as this was the first time 


*We had no altimeter, so the heights given are only approximate. 
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we were going to try and tackle the ice-wall. After seeing Chow 
off we settled down to our breakfast of omelettes made out of 
powdered eggs, oats, butter, jam, honey, parathas and four 
vitamin tablets. Mulk Raj showed us an egg that he had found 
at 16,500 feet. It was exactly like a hen’s egg and we were 
unanimous in the view that an omelette should be made out of it, 
for the powdered eggs were not very popular with us. But Mulk 
Raj would have none of it. He refused to part with his valuable 
possession even though he had, since crossing Badrinath, become 
à non-vegetarian and a very keen one at that. He wanted to 
take the egg back with him and present it to a museum of 
natural history. We took our time about finishing breakfast. 
When we came out of the mess tent we saw Chow's party climb- 
ing up to Camp П. From а distance they looked like small 
ants crawling up a white wall. There was not much to do that 
day. I retired to the mess tent to catch up with my correspon- 


Two hours passed and then, suddenly, I heard the deafen- 
ing crash of an avalanche. It was like the dull thud of a mighty 
cannon. A Sherpa was shouting outside my tent : “Bara Sahib ! 
Bara Sahib! (They always call the leader by this name)— 
Camp two gaya!” (Camp П is gone). I shot out of my tent. 
Above Camp II a huge avalanche was streaming down, a torrent 
of tons and tons of snow and ice. It came hissing down like a 
large white dragon to devour three tiny human figures, Sharma 
and the two Sherpas, It crashed down with angry violence, throw- 
ing up an immense Canopy of snow vapours and thick mushroom 


ntain. We tried to 
ur binoculars but it 
was of no avail. We could see nothing; hear nothing. An icy 


stillness accentuated our fear and Suspense. Without addressing 
anyone in particular, I asked, "What do you think of it? І 
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hope to God they аге safe. What time are they coming on the 
wireless ?”. 

“Four o’clock”, Mulk Raj replied. 

And so we had to wait for four long hours before we could 
hope to receive any news of the ice-wall party. It would be a 
long wait unless, of course, the clouds lifted earlier. We were 
On tenterhooks; time seemed to be crawling like a snail. It was 
no use sending a rescue party. As it was, Chow’s party at that 
moment was at Camp I and we knew that very soon he and his 
men would reach Camp II. If any assistance was „required 
Chow would be there to render it. Therefore, we had to wait 
patiently and pray. We kept reassuring ourselves that Sharma 
and the two Sherpas could not have been affected as the ridge 
was safe, but this was not enough to dispel our anxiety. I 
tortured myself with a hundred and one questions. Had Sharma 
chosen a safe place under the formidable ice-wall? Had we 
been wise in selecting this route ? Worry and nervousness drove 
me crazy. I felt as if a large steel hammer was pounding inside 
my brain. I could bear this no more. So I took two sleeping 
pills and retired. At the stroke of four I was woken up by Mulk 
Raj shouting at the top of his voice, “Hullo, Hullo. . .Base Camp 
calling Camp II; Hullo, Hullo...Base Camp calling Camp П. 
Over." 

He would wait for a few seconds and then shout loudly again: 
"Hullo, Hullo....Base Camp calling Camp II; Hullo, Hullo 
Sharma. Can you hear me?" For ten minutes Mulk persisted 
in his frantic efforts. Those ten minutes seemed like ten cen- 
turies. Oh God, would they never end ?....' Then a faint voice 
was heard оп the set: "Camp H calling Base Camp". 

АП heads drew closer to the receiver and then something 
suddenly went wrong with the set. My nerves were at breaking 
point. I cursed the wireless sets which always seemed to let 
one down at the most crucial moment. Mulk Raj picked up the 
set and took it outside the tent. Everyone followed him except 
me. Тһе nervous tension within me had reduced me to a state 
Of resignation. 

A little later Phurba came into the tent bringing the wel- 
come news that all was well at Camp П. I heaved a long sigh 
ОЁ relief and walked up to the set. I spoke to Sharma myself. 
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He told me that the avalanche had passed very close to them 
but the ridge on which they had been progressing was secure 
and so was Camp П. 

The clouds that had smothered parts of the mountain during 
the afternoon began to waft away Presaging a clear evening. At 
about 5.30 p.m. Camp II was again fully visible and quite close 
to it we could see Chow’s party going up. We took this оррог- 
tunity to indicate to the Sherpas the detailed route which we had 
in mind. While we were busy discussing this outside, Mulk Raj 
went into the tent to note down the A.I.R. weather forecast. As 
the Signals Officer of the expedition this was his daily routine. 

Our short briefing outside was interrupted by a jumble of 
words which flowed from inside the tent. Out of the several 
sentences shouted by, Mulk Raj the only coherent word І could 
make out was “monsoons”. No other word could have had a 
more awesome effect. I rushed into the tent remembering what 
Wylie had said: “Symthe’s attempt showed that Nilakantha is 
100 near the southern edge of the Himalayan chain to be climbed 
during the monsoon without a lucky break of weather." 

The monsoon is a hobgoblin for Himalayan climbers for 
Very often it means the end of the climbing season. Indeed, it 
spells the difference between success arid failure for at some stages 
of a climb it is just an extra day or two which can make all the 
difference. 

As I rushed into the tent the announcer was reading out the 
temperature and wind speed. Т missed the main announcement. 
Impatiently 1 asked Mulk Raj what had been announced. He 
silenced me with a gesture. "Please listen", he said. The fore- 
cast was about to be repeated as it always was. We glued our 
ears to the radio. “Weather forecast for the Indian Nanda Devi 
and Mana-Nilakantha expeditions valid for twenty-four hours 
commencing from 17.00 hrs, 8th June", said the announcer. 
Every word came forth clearly and distinctly: “..... occasional 
showers and thunderstorms. The monsoon will hit the arca by 
Sunday or Monday, the 11th or 12th June. This will be pre- 
.ceded Бу pre-monsoon showers... . . 3 

Everything about this expedition seemed to be like a drama. 
The thrills of success and the pangs of despair alternated in quick 
succession. This latest announcement left us completely 
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bewildered. Even on this day it was first the avalanche, then 
the uplifting thoughts of success and now the approach of the 
monsoons. The monsoons had finally outwitted us. "What do 
we do now?” everyone asked. Fate had not been kind after 
all. It had dealt its final bitter blow. We had lost the game 
even before it had started. How could we possibly climb the 
formidable mountain in two days ?* It was impossible to do so. 
Even the lightest snowfall would greatly enhance the risk of 
avalanches on the steep escarpments. 

I had selected this season for our expedition after a thorough 
examination of the meteorological data for the preceding thirty 
years. Тһе average date on which the monsoon broke in this 
region was: June 25th. Leaving a safe margin of five days we 
had fixed June 20th as our target date. This arrangement would 
have given us twelve days to climb the mountain. But now, 
according to the latest weather report, we were left with only 
two days. We had deliberately planned our move close to 
the start of the monsoon to take full advantage of the pre- 
monsoon lull when snow conditions are generally stable. We 
were also aware that during other periods the risk of avalanches 
on this particular mountain was very great. 

We were placed in an impossible situation—caught, as it 
were, between the devil and the deep sea. Whatever decision 
l took was open to criticism. Тһе dividing line between са!- 
culated risk and temerity is very often tenuous. Тһе mountain 
now demanded pluck, courage and fearlessness. I was confident 
that members of my team were not lacking in daring and reso- 
luteness. Тһе conclusion was obvious: We had to rush the 
peak, 

Our revised plan was drawn up : 

“June 9—the ice-wall 

June 10—the ridge 

June 11—the peak and return to Camp IT". 

We got in touch with Camp II : “Hullo Chowdhary”, Т said, 
“Did you hear the weather report about the monsoons ?” 

"Yes", he replied almost casually. . 

“You are to start work tomorrow morning at 5 a.m. There 
is no time to ferry up any more stores. We have to climb the 
mountain and be back at Camp II by the evening of June 11th. 
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It seems impossible but we might still be able to do it What 
do you зау?” 

“We shail try our best”, he replied modestly. 

I wished him luck and switched off. I know that I was ask- 
ing for a miracle, expecting the party at Camp ЇЇ to cross the 
ice-wall in one day. Earlier, we had allotted a whole week for 
this task. 

For the remainder of the day till we retired for the night we 
talked and thought about our main problem : how to ensure a 
successful ascent. But within us was a feeling that we were 
asking for the moon. 

We decided to reinforce the party which was to negotiate the 
ice-wall. Mulk Raj was keen to accompany me but I had to 
firmly turn down his request. I did not want to commit all the 
mountaineers to the mountain at the same time. І wanted at 
least one climber to remain at Base Camp and one at Camp II. 
Accordingly, I told Mulk Raj to follow me to Camp ЇЇ the 
following day, and bring the ladders with him. They had had 
to be left behind in Mana village for lack of porters. We had 
made arrangements for them to be brought to us a day later but 
as it turned out they arrived after several days. 

I got up early on June 9th and got ready to go to Camp П, 
accompanied by Phurba and two porters. Ominous clouds were 
collecting in the sky and soft flakes of snow were falling. We 
wondered if it was snowing at Camp П also. One could never 
tell on а mountain. We were not sure whether this was merely 
local rain or the pre-monsoon showers which had been forecast. 

Every few steps during the climb I would look up towards 
Camp II but I could see nothing but dense clouds. Once when 
we stopped to rest near the bifurcation of the route to the west 
col, Phurba came to me and asked anxiously about the future 
of the expedition. I was thinking of what to say when the clouds 
cleared from the ridge where Camp П was located and we saw 
five climbers near a hundred-foot-high rock just below the ice- 
wall. At that rate, I thought, they might well cross the ice-wall 
on the same day. 

About 11 a.m. we reached Camp И but the ісе 
was still almost at the same place where we had 
hours earlier. "The rock slope just near the ice 


-wall party 
seen it two 
-wall seemed to 


Y 
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offer an obstinate obstacle. In my impatience I cursed the rope 
which was negotiating the obstacle for being slow. Little did 
I realize then that they were doing the best they could. 

For half an hour I watched the rope struggling on the rock 
face. A. solitary climber was trying to clamber up without 
making much progress. I began to entertain doubts about reach- 
ing the ice-wall on that day, leave alone crossing it. After a 
hurried lunch I decided to join the rope. Although I knew that 
having already climbed about three thousand feet I was not in 
a fit condition to be of any help, I was keen to obtain first-hand 
information about this obstacle which so defiantly barred our way. 
From Camp П to the rock, the climb was along an easy open 
ridge and there were only two difficult portions which had already 
been roped by Sharma. While T climbed, my eyes were rivetted 
on the rock above. 

At four in the afternoon I saw the first man on the rope dis- 
appear behind a ledge of the rock. Тһе rope had at last moved 
up a little. Ап hour later we closed in on the rock, but we had 
still not reached the ice-wall Indeed, it was highly disappoint- 
ing for it was already the 9th of June and the day was almost 
coming to a close. Two more days and we would be forced to 
retreat. The whole of tle rock face was wet and there were 
few holds. Meanwhile, Nawang came down the rock rubbing 
his hands to restore their warmth. Не said that the last fifty feet 
were extremely difficult and more or less impossible due to the 
smooth and slippery surface of the rock. Phurba and I roped 
up and proceeded up the rock face to have a look. After the 
first fifty feet or so we gained height with the assistance of a six- 
inch-wide crack along which Chow’s party had fixed a rope. 
Thereafter, the crack ended in a flat rock almost free of any hand 
holds. Another fifty feet of rock remained to be climbed. I 
offered to relieve Chow. 

The rock face was Wet and smooth like glass. I could not 
depend on friction holds any more. My climbing boots just did 
not grip. It took considerable time to gain ten feet. І am sure 
it was mere dogged determination inspired by a desire to save 
face than any merit which gained me these ten feet. Consolidat- 
ing my position with a rock piton and after resting awhile, I 
tried to negotiate the next patch to a small ledge, about eight feet 
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above me. Thereafter, the rock face would have been compara- 
tively easy. 1 noticed that on the left, about thirty feet away, 
the rock led to an ice-ledge which bypassed the remaining rock 
section. But as I had no ice-axe or crampons with me there 
was nothing that I could do about exploring this approach further. 
Between my present position and the rock ledge for which I was 
heading, it was almost a vertical climb. Using the minutest of 
hand holds, clasping the rock surface like a lizard, I tried cach 
hold in turn, attempting to heave myself up. 1 tried each crack 
desperately but could find nothing to fix a piton. For an hour 
there was little progress. It was getting cloudy and flakes of 
snow were floating like feathers, melting as soon as they touched 
the rock. My fingers were getting numb. Should I give up? 
Could I afford another day on this rock ? 

I was determined to make one last effort. Risking the hand 
holds, using every ounce of my strength and energy, kicking 
my boots with all my might into the small footholds of the 
adamantine surface, I strained myself to the maximum to gain 
height. Never had I climbed as desperately before. I finally 
got to within two feet of the ledge. Му hands and feet were 
trembling with the strain. My right foot was in a comfortable 
hold, the left one in a precarious one and my hands were 
unsteady. For fifteen minutes I tried to get my right foot forward 
but the insecure hold of my left foot would not allow it. I was 
fixed to the wall like a spider. Just above me was a small crack 
in which I tried to hammer a piton. While I was doing this 
I suddenly found myself dangling in mid air. 

A sudden release from exhaustion, exertion and strain 
induced a feeling of relief. “Thank God, it's all over", I thought. 
My mind and nerves were too dulled to think or feel keenly till 
I was sharply hit in the waist. It was the rope which had 
secured me to the lower piton that now arrested my motion and 
was cutting into my waist. In a flash I had hurtled down fifteen 
to sixteen feet. Badly shaken, I looked round to see where 1 
was. Just a few feet below were the bewildered faces of my 
comrades. Fortunately, except for a few bruises on my hands 
and knees I was іп good repair. І hastened to assure my team 
mates that Т was not badly hurt and with shaky hands and knees 
and a dampened spirit proceeded to climb the eight feet or so 
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of rock to get to the piton which had saved me from death. І 
unfixed my carabiner from it and haltingly came down the fixed 
line that Chow had secured earlier. We had had enough for 
the day and returned to Camp II. 

We had lost another day and the chances of success were 
now fast receding. It is incredible how one’s mind and will 
muster strength in the face of heavy odds. The deadline of the 
approaching monsoon might not have left us enough time but 
we were yet strong and healthy, determined and resolute. There 
was no reason, we thought, why we should not at least surmount 
the rock face and the ice-wall while the weather held. 

We got in touch with Base Camp over the wireless. Our 
companions below were disappointed to learn that we had not 
even reached the ice-fall. They had not been able to sce 
us descending and were under the impression that we had 
crossed the ice-wall. We were glad to find that our ladders had 
reached Base Camp. We were not sure whether we would get 
an opportunity to use them when they reached us, nevertheless, 
we asked Base Camp to send them up. We could not accept 
defeat in anticipation of bad weather. 

Mulk Raj was to accompany the next day's ferry to Camp II, 
which nad become our Advance Base, and then hold the fort 
there. Actually this should have been my duty as the leader of 
the team but as I had become too engrossed in climbing I put 
Mulk Raj and Grewal in charge of this important work, It 
would be their responsibility to support us in case of any mishap. 

Before retiring for the night we had to pitch an additional 
tent because we were now three members and four Sherpas at 
Camp Il. The Jamet tent which was already in position was 
given to the four Sherpas. It is about the best tent for high 
altitudes but it cannot be used below 16,000 feet as it is not 
waterproof, Weighing only twenty-two pounds, it is about twenty 
feet long, has a double fly and an attached groundsheet to cover 
the floor surface. It looks almost like two tents pitched end 
to end and connected together by a canopy. The space under 
the canopy can be used as a kitchen or for stocking stores. At 
the extreme end of each tent is some space for rucksacks, In 
an emergency five persons can sleep inside, fully stretched. The 
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tent is perfectly streamlined and presents a pretty picture like a 
ship on a frozen sea. 

Next morning was bright and clear, but far below, in the 
distant valley, we could see heavy cloud formations. Chow’s 
party left early and I was to follow after hearing the weather 
forecast. Chow proceeded up the rock face on the fixed line 
to the point where I had fixed a piton and from there tried to 
follow the route to the ice-ledge. The rock above would cer- 
tainly have been impossible at that time of the'day when it was 
covered by a glassy layer of ice. But the other route via the 
ice-ledge eventually gave them access and once they were on 
the ice-ledge, the remaining face of the rock was quickly 
negotiated. ( 

The weather forecast once again warned us of pre-monsoon 
thundershowers and snow-showers. 

I rested in the camp till ten in the morning and then started 
for the ice-wall with Phurba. It took just thirty minutes to climb 
the roped face of the rock—a task which had consumed seven 
hours of hard and determined work the previous day. Once we 
were above the rock we came face to face with the mammoth 
ice-wall which rose about a hundred feet, an imposing, enormous 
Sheet of ice, with a green and blue sheen. Near it we felt cold, 
humble and puny. There was a death-like silence produced by 
fear or admiration or both. The stillness was shattered by a 
sudden and frightening sound resembling an artillery barrage. 
It was an avalanche from the ice-wall far to the left of us. The 
avalanche growled like an angry animal leaping to kill, echoing 
and reverberating. Тһе ice-wall periodically emitted ominous 
Sounds like those of a moving glacier. It sounded like the rattle 
of an earthquake. ' 

We bent down to put on our crampons but all the while we 
kept an eye on the ice-wall lest the huge leviathan of ice should 
pounce on us and devour us. Тһе only consolation was that if 
an avalanche crashed down on us, death would be instantaneous. 

We started walking on the tracks made by the previous party 
which led to the right flank of the ice-wall. This route passed 
through a small gully which was so perilous that the immediate 
danger of slipping on its steep slope made us forget the bigger 
danger of avalanches. We traversed it in pin-drop silence. It 
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was eleven in the morning when we caught up with Chow's 
party. They were cutting steps slowly and painfully. We had 
already lost a day and unless we speeded up we would be 
defeated. Therefore, we decided to dispense with the business 
of cutting steps. The two ropes went one behind the other. We 
kept digging our crampons flat on the ice face; the leader of each 
Tope secured himself with pitons every ten steps or so. This 
made progress somewhat faster. 

After an hour’s strenuous climbing we came to the crevasse 
in the ice-wall which, seen from Base Camp, had held out promise 
of a route. In fact I was banking on it. But now we were face 
to face with a wild mass of jagged pieces of ice. There could 
be no question of climbing over it. I did not even want to stay 
in its vicinity for a moment more than was necessary. There 
were large overhanging boulders of ice near the top of the mass, 
teady to plunge down at any moment, éspecially at that time of 
the day when the snow was melting. We walked away as 
quickly as we could till we reached a place about fifty feet ahead 
of the crevasse. There we stopped to rest and regain breath, 
We were now on the right flank of the ice-wall which was about 
a hundred feet high. The first fifty feet were more or less 
Vertical, and then there was a terrace. We could not see beyond 
the terrace, but hoped that it would lead us to the top of the 
wall without too much exertion. 

At last we came to grips with the ice-wall. There was an 
air of expectancy. It did not look all that formidable now. 
My rope, comprising Phurba, Lhakpa and myself, was to take 
the lead. Phurba took out his piton as he was the first on the 
Tope. But the ice was not hard enough to drive the piton in. 
Phurba and Lhakpa tried in turn and then I joined in. 
Every time we tried to hammer the piton in, water would squirt 
Out from the ice and splash us. We were thoroughly drenched 
Within a few minutes. Having tried for two hours at various 
Spots, we had to give up. Completely beaten and exhausted we 
came to the crest of the fallen rocks where Chow was sitting. 

€ were dead beat and our morale was flagging. 
«Chow came up to me and remarked in his usual manner, 
"Why climb the ice-wall at all? Let us go on the right flank 
and we are bound to find a way up". 
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Exhaustion and defeat had frayed my nerves. I was in no 
mood to appreciate Chow’s light-hearted manner. 

“Yes, we can do that if we can’t find any other way of 
dying”, I muttered. Perhaps Chow did not hear all I said for 
he kept saying, “yes, of course we can”. I was furious when 
1 realized that he was serious. The route suggested by Chow 
was not a new one. It was the same which we had discussed 
threadbare at Base Camp and rejected as the most hazardous. 
In the gully we would have to cross if we followed the route 
there was the perpetual danger of avalanches from the entire 
flank of the ice-wall. Not only that. The gully itself provided 
a convenient channel for the avalanches sweeping down from 


Nilakantha’s first and second humps. We could see the imprints 
of such avalanches on the stone and the ice-boulders. However, 


there was one relieving feature. Although the lower end of the 
gully was wider and seen from the vicinity of Camp I looked 
quite frightening, the part where we were now was perhaps a 
little safer, being narrower and at a higher altitude. 


But there was another consideration which worried из: even 
if we succeeded in climbing the ice-wall early in the morning 
егі 


when (һе temperature was low and pitons could be hamm 
into the hard ice, would the pitons not get loose later in the 
day when the sun became warmer ? 
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CHAPTER VII 
TACKLING THE ICE-WALL 


The time was 3 p.m. Leaving Chow, Sharma and two Sherpas 
at the ice-wall, Phurba, Lhakpa and І started for a reconnaissance 
of the “suicide gully”. i 

We had not even entered the gully when a shower of sharp 
stones whizzed past us like bullets, making eerie noises—zee, 
zoom, sush. Instinctively we fell flat, hugging and embracing 
the ground to protect ourselves from the stony cannonade which 
had the intensity of bursting grenades. K 

Although small in size and few in number, the stones came 
down with a terrific velocity from the second hump of Nilakantha, 
gathering momentum as they bounced, splintered and slid down 
the gully. We had hardly recovered from the first shock when 
there was an even bigger shower of stones. One of the Sherpas 
yelled, "pather ayo!” (the stones are coming!). Fortunately, 
none of us was hit. But we were beginning to doubt the wisdom 
of attempting to cross the gully. We were in a precarious situa- 
tion, There was no shelter which we could avail of. 
Phurba more or less gave up and protesting that he could 
not possibly go up (who could have had the courage to do so ?) 
walked away nervously to the right where there were some rocks 
at a distance. He wanted to take shelter behind them. Without 
thinking we followed him like a herd of frightened sheep. Phurba 
Teached the rocks first. He went around them to take cover on 
their lower ledge but unfortunately the rocks had presented a 
false face and could offer no protection. Phurba looked round, 
like a lost child, feeling both guilty and miserable. -We clung 
to a small corner beneath a projection, knowing full well that it 
could not save us from the stones. I stretched my rucksack 
forward, drawing it over my head for protection. The Sherpas 
followed suit. While we were crouching like hunted animals, no 
less than ten small stones bounced off our rucksacks. Lhakpa 
remarked that it was better to continue our journey upwards 
than to return! ; 
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I ordered a retreat but going back was an equally difficult 
and hazardous task. Holding our rucksacks over our heads with 
one hand and the ice-axes in the other we commenced our peri- 
lous journey downwards.  ! thought wistfully of Army 
crash helmets which would have been so useful in this 
situation. We came down slowly and cautiously, moving in 
single file, the second person helping the first and the third 
keeping ап еуе out for avalanches. We felt weak and exhausted, 
not so much because of physical strain but because of a persistent 
nervous fatigue which was sapping our energies. The ever- 
present sense of danger had made us weary. Our legs felt heavy. 
It. seemed hours before we reached the rock where the rest of 
the party had taken shelter and was now watching our antics. 
The first thing I told Chow was, “You almost got us killed". 

The insouciance of Chow was, many a time, an admirable 
quality but in moments like these when serious thinking was 
required, it could be maddening. Іп his usual, carefree style he 
answered, “It must have been tough". 1 could have shrieked 
with anger. 

It was now about 5 p.m. and only a few hours of daylight 
were left. We had to plan our next move. It would have been 
difficult to get back to Camp П and yet there was. по place 
nearby where we could camp. One of the Sherpas remarked 
that we would, perforce, have to sleep where we were ! 

Chow once again cut in in his characteristic manner, saying, 
: "We shall have to sleep without the tents and tie ourselves up 
with the rope". 

Mulk Raj who had been watching us from Camp П through 
his binoculars, told me later that he had a most anxious time 
watching us tarry so long under the overhanging ice-wall Не 
was yelling frantically from below, asking us to come down. At 
first we could not make out what he was trying to Say. We 
wondered whether he was concerned for our safety or in trouble 
himself. For a good fifteen minutes the mountain echoed with 
our shouting. Тһе long echoes bounced and rebounced off 
rocks and through caverns, until there was nothing but a confu- 
sion of sound. Eventually we gave up without being any the 
wiser. We had to trust to luck and each side left the other to 


its fate. 
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We were still discussing the pros and cons of spending the 
night out on the rocks when we spotted a large crack in the ice- 
wall. Our first reaction was that the crack could well be a 
death trap as the top portion could collapse at any time. But 
„it was evident that spending a night in the open, tied to a rope 
would neither be comfortable nor safe from avalanches which 
could break and roll down from the lower edge of the ice-wall. 
On the other hand, if we slept inside the ice cranny we would 
be warmer and, perhaps, safer. After a hurried consultation 
we decided to act on this plan. I asked Lhakpa to go inside 
the crack to find a suitable place for camping. 

We tied a rope to Lhakpa. Between our position and the 
mouth of the crack there was high ground which obstructed 
direct visibility. Lhakpa slowly climbed the high ground and 
then disappeared. He kept on drawing the rope till he had 
taken nearly a hundred feet. We attached another rope to the 
loose end. When he took another fifty feet, we got worried. 
One of the Sherpas shouted for him, but there was no response. 
We kept on shouting for five minutes but all we heard was the 
raucous echo of our own voices which came mocking back from 
the chasm. We wondered what could have happened to Lhakpa. 
I ordered the rope to be pulled. There was no tension on the 
“ rope. Nervously we pulled the rope faster and faster and in 
a short while even as the rope was being pulled out, Lhakpa 
surfaced smilingly, explaining that the crack was very deep 
and there was quite enough space for camping. It was a great 
relief to find that Lhakpa was alive and his usual happy self. 

We found the crack to be a huge cavern twenty feet wide 
at the floor and gradually joining up at the top. It was like an 
unending tunnel, so long that we could not see where it ended. 
The solid, smooth, inner ice-walls gave the illusion of converging 
at a distance, like railway tracks. We felt like children going 
into a dark room, not sure where our next step would lead us. 
Тһе place which ‘we selected—the only one available—had an 
arched roof about fifty feet high. Hanging loosely from 
this were blocks of ice which looked like iridescent chandeliers, 
They projected downwards and were often suspended by fragile 
threads of ice which looked as though they would detach them- 
selves at any moment. Тһе ffoor of the crevasse was uneven, 
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littered with blocks of ice which had fallen like тіре plums from 
above. We consoled ourselves that the temperature being low 
at night the ice blocks would adhere firmly to the ice ceiling. 
Nevertheless, making a home inside that jagged cave felt like 
living inside the jaws of a monster. 

A big boulder was suspended precariously above our projected 
camping place. We managed to stay clear of the line of its 

` drop. Camp ІШ was established inside the crack at a height of 
about 18,300 feet. We had tsampa, biscuits and tea for dinner 
and then settled down in our sleeping bags. A sense of despon- 
dency and defeat was shadowing us, though we had both the will 
and the strength to fight. It seemed as though we were banging 
our heads against a blank, stone wall. Perhaps, we had come (о а 
dead end. Two days had gone by and we were still at the 
bottom of the ice-wall. It was nearly the middle of June. 
Monsoon conditions were expected within a day or two. During 
the course of the day I had asked Chow fifty times whether the 
clouds curling round us were monsoon clouds. Each time he 
said he was not certain. But we had no doubt that the monsoon 
was fast catching up with us. It was impossible to race against it. 
Before calling off the expedition I decided to go to the gully 
the next morning to see for myself whether it was possible to 
traverse it. This information, I thought, would be useful to other 
expeditions which might follow us. 

We were comfortable in our sleeping bags but too disappointed 
to sleep. The arch of ice above us also kept us awake with 
anxiety. By midnight I was sure that my companions were also 
lying awake like me. Everyone wondered whether this was the 
end of our journey. = 

A little later we heard a loud, dull thud. Our spines were 
chilled with fear. No one said a word. We heard the crashing 
thunder of a huge avalanche. Instinctively my hands went up 
to hold the tent and each muscle fibre in my body became taut. 
One, two, three......five, ten seconds—thank God! The 
cave had not collapsed. We were safe and still alive. Ап 
avalanche had come from the ice-wall and had gone roaring down 
its way. 

We waited for the morning light and got up with the first 
rays of dawn. It was a cloudy morning. We took a long time 
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dressing. Everyone seemed to be indifferent. The excitement 
and enthusiasm of the climb had vanished. We were completely 
listless. Nothing seemed to matter any more. We got together 
two days’ rations, a one-man tent which is normally used as a 
bivouac and two air mattresses, and were ready for the day. 
The provisions and equipment were taken partly with the inten- 
tion of exploring the route through the “suicide gully” a little 
more extensively. It was hardly our purpose to attempt the peak 
unless, of course, a miracle occurred. To carry any more load 
would add an unnecessary burden and would certainly lessen the 
chance, if there were any, of the miracle, coming to pass. 

As soon as we came out of the tent I asked Chow, “What 


do you make of the weather?" 

At last Chowdhary was definite in his reply even though 
what he said could not have been more disappointing. “These 
are definitely monsoon conditions”, he said. 

I wished I had not asked him. “How can you be so sure !" 
І snapped back indignantly. 

Chowdhary retorted with a learned discourse on clouds: 
strato, cumulous, nimbus, and so. 

Why could not Chow stop at that? He went on waving his 
hands, pointing in various directions in the sky. Each time he 
lifted his hand high, it was like a jab at my heart. Ruefully, I 
recollected the days long past when Mr. Gibson, our geography 
teacher, endeavoured to teach us all about the weather and the 
clouds in the comfort of a classroom at the Military Academy. 
Those days I spent playing the garden goat and not taking these 
important subjects seriously. They were happy days; one worked 
hard and played hard, returning to a warm bed for the night. 
Contrasting the happy abandon of those days with my anxieties 
on Nilakantha, I cursed myself. Why had I landed myself in 
this mess? Why did 1 come up to this cold, miserable, lonely 
and desolate mountain? Why did 1 accept the responsibility of 
this expedition with all its dangers ? What was the point of it 


all? 


It was 8 a.m. on Ju 
What did it matter whether we were late 
ready been forecast that the monsoon wou. 


ne 11th when we finally left Camp III. 
or early? It had al- 
Id hit us that day. A 
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few hours more and the expedition would be called off in any 
case. . 

Before roping up, Phurba asked me who would lead the 
way through the “suicide gully”. Without giving any thought 
to the question I said “Т, of course”. Phurba and Tashi were on 
my rope. Chow, Sharma, Lhakpa and Nawang were on two 
other ropes. For the first half hour or so we walked along 
the ice-wall. Never had the danger of avalanches been closer. 
Just before entering the gully I rested for a while to take stock 
of the position and muster some additional courage. I was ner- 
vous. As I was about to resume the advance I heard someone 
shout from below. The sound waves clanked in the frozen silence 
and their sudden ring brought a shock to my nerves which were 
already on edge, startling me so much that I very nearly lost my 
balance, Quickly I collected myself and looked down; it was 
Sharma. His crampon had come off! He stood on a very pre- 
carious slope as he tied his crampon. І immediately asked the 
two ropes to join up. This was certainly going to retard their 
Progress but was much safer. 


The slope was so steep that we were forced to cut steps into 
the ice. Ten steps ahead, the "suicide gully” came into full view. 
I saw it for the first time in its entirety, and my heart sank. 

To our left was the ice-wall. Its icy mirror was battered 
and broken as though by some vandals and monsters. There 
Was a small ice-spur to our right. Between the two was the 
gully, Which served as a huge channel for the flow of avalanches. 
Тһе ice-boulders of these avalanches had made deep furrows into 
the basin of the gully. . But for these furrows, no loose pieces of 
Ice could rest in it, because its incline was very steep. І was 
spellbound at this Spectacle and my body felt clammy with fear. 
І pulled myself together. Phurba edged closer to me. He was 
in the same state. A veteran of many expeditions, he confessed 
that although he had faced many dangers and seen a lot in his 
mountaineering career, he had never known anything like this 
on Jannu, Dhaulagiri or Everest. 

I asked him if he would accompany me through the gully. I 
was deeply touched to hear him say that he would gladly do 
50 even.if it meant certain death. 

It was nine in the morning. We had enough time to cross 
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the gully before the sun broke the ice and sent it rolling down. 
Clenching my teeth hard, I started cutting steps vigorously. The 
incline was very steep—almost at an angle of 65?. Cutting each 
Step was an agony of labour. Тһе altitude was nearly 18,450 
feet. After every ten or twelve steps we had to stop and rest 
to regain our breath. Every now and then hand holds had to be 
cut and pitons fixed. 

After an hour of this struggle my throat was parched, I was 
tired and spent, on the verge of collapse. More than physical 
exertion, it was the feeling of futility that sapped our energies. I 
asked the second man to take the lead, but the slope was so 
steep that the changing of our positions would have taken a long 
time. It was doubtful if we could ever have succeeded in doing 
50. 

We could not spend а moment more in this gully than was 
absolutely necessary and there was no choice but to continue in 
the order that we were. I got my second wind; regaining 
a little strength and courage I started hewing steps again. Soon 
my pitons were all spent. I asked Phurba who was following 
me ten feet behind, to give me some of his. He moved up a few 
feet and tied several pitons to the rope which was holding us, 
then I pulled the rope to gain the pitons. It seemed a long 


time before the pitons reached me. 
An hour and a half after we had commenced our gruelling 


work we reached a big rock which was jutting out of the ice field 
in the gully. We took advantage of this to change the lead at 
last. If the people at Base Camp had seen us resting on this 
rock which was well in the path of avalanches they would certainly 
have thought that we were out of our minds. 

On our left the ice-wall looked much lower. It was no more 
a wall but merely a contorted and crumpled mass of ice. For 
the first time in two days hope began to dawn within us. 

Jumping over every crevasse and balancing himself on un- 
stable ice-boulders, Phurba worked relentlessly to accelerate our 
progress. He climbed upwards balancing on the two front 
Points of his crampons. He proved to be as good on ice as on 
rock. Having crossed this difficult bit, the going became easier. 
We had been so engrossed in climbing that we had not noticed 
the splintered mass of ice. It seemed to have ended all of a 
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sudden. We had reached the top of the ice-wall. The big hurdle 
had at last been surmounted. 

We looked towards Nilakantha, about 3,000 feet above us, 
with mixed feelings of respect and longing. The mountain was 
covered with clouds but despite the veil we could see it—detached, 
ethereal and silent. 

We must have rested for half an hour when the second rope 
joined us. I could see the glow of hope in the face of every 
member. Nawang Tshering confidently asserted that we would 
not retreat without gaining the summit. I reminded him that 
he had said the same thing on the west col, but we had not been 
able to find a route through it. His reply was characteristic of 
a Sherpa, “ham do bar galti nahin kar sakta”. (I cannot make 
the sarie mistake twice). I could not dispute his logic. I 
hoped to God that he was right. 

. The weather was so cloudy that we could see nothing above 
us and unless we could see the route which we had to follow we 
were immobilized. Chow assured me that the clouds would 
Clear up in the afternoon but I feared that that might be too late 
to move on the avalanche-ridden slopes. 

Looking down towards the ice-wall we saw the huge crevasse 
which deeply cleft the glacier into two horizontal parts. In my 
Original plan this crevasse would һауе played a major part. 1 
was depending on it to shield us from the frequent mountain 
avalanches as it was big enough to swallow them. If the monsoon 
had not arrived and if we had climbed the ice-wall early enough, 
the glacier on the lower side of this crevasse would have housed 
our advance Base Camp. However, these ifs and buts had по 
relevance now. We had no time to ruminate. 

The clouds lifted a little and we could see the rocky spur 
which came down from the second hump of Nilakantha. I was 
reminded of the ‘Geneva? spur on the Everest massif. From my 
study of the photographs I had initially aimed at making tbe 
Bully between the first and second humps of Nilakantha but after 
coming to the mountain and Scanning the north face 
with my binoculars, I had spotted two big crevasses between 
our present position and the lower end of the rocky spur. These 
could be avoided only by a long detour to the left, But it was 
impossible to tell how far towards the left these crevasses 
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extended. Going very far to the left was not without hazard 
since the slope of the glacier was such as to render the fall of 
avalanches more probable on that side. It was suggested that 
we should climb straight over the glacier which came down 
from the saddle between the first and second humps, but there 
were two seracs near the top of the glacier which did not look 
very inviting. They were perched precariously and might come 
toppling down any moment. This route had, therefore, to be 
ruled out even if it was the shortest to the summit ridge. 

We started climbing again, bearing slightly to the left, hoping 
to come to a vantage point from where we could determine the 
route more decisively. The snow was soft and we sank knee 
deep in it. Even so it was far better than walking on the hard 
ice of the “suicide gully”. We were glad to be in the open 
again. We kept marching through the floury snow for an hour 
and then came to another ice-wall approximately six feet high. 
At first glance I thought we could surmount this obstacle without 
much trouble, but there was a small overhanging piece at the top 
of it which took us half an hour to cross. On top of this ice-wall 
we waited for a while for the second rope so that we could help 
it over the obstacle quickly. Soon, the low clouds cleared up 
and all of a sudden the sun burst upon us blindingly. We looked 
up towards Nilakantha but in front of it was a steep hundred- 
foot-high slope, rising from almost where we were, obstructing 
the view of the top ridge. The break in the weather was 
momentary. Ominous black clouds were rising steadily again. 
Soon they would cover the peak. It was vital to move fast if 
we were to gain a view of our route. 

With rapid breathing the water content of the body decreases. 
Dehydration sets in and thirst increases. Mountaineers have to 
counter the ill effects of dehydration by drinking large quantities 
of water made palatable by adding lemon powder or orange 
squash. Sharma, who was on the second rope, was feeling very 
thirsty. Tashi was carrying the stove with the second rope. As 
soon as we parted with the stove. I also began to feel terribly 
thirsty. 

However, we couldn’t afford to think of thirst. We had to 
move fast and this was our last chance. We had hardly gone 
ten yards to the left when the first crevasse narrowed down to 
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а gap over which we could easily jump. Then we were faced 
with a steep ice-slope. We started to climb this with a great 
sense of urgency. Under normal conditions we would have cut 
steps and fixed pitons but there Was no time for all this. In my 
right hand I had my ice-axe and an ice-hammer іп my left: I 
dug into the ice with both to secure hand holds. I crouched, 
clambered and heaved myself up like an animal till a jerk at 
my waist indicated that the Tope between Tashi and me had 
been fully stretched. I looked down. Tashi was glaring at me 
with wide-open eyes. It seemed as if he wanted to say something 
but was too stupefied to put his feelings into words. There was 
no time for one to think what he- might want to say. АП my 
energies, mental and physical, were absorbed by the single task 
of climbing to reach the goal. "Come up, Tashi”, I shouted and 
gave an impatient tug to his rope. 


The response was instantaneous and Tashi started clamber- 
ing up in the same fashion as I had done. Like this we 
must have climbed about fifty feet when my knees began 
to tremble with exhaustion. My bones and muscles ached. І 
wanted to rest but there was no time to do so. The weather 
would show no mercy. A little relaxation on our part would 
spell our doom. We had to get to the top before the clouds 
covered the mountain. A few more steps and the ice under my 
feet gave way. I fell flat on my face on a very sharp slope, 
terror-stricken, spent and exhausted. I was sure that I was 
beginning to slide downwards to an icy grave. Fortunately, the 
Pick of the ice-axe was firmly embedded in the ice, and I was 
saved. , But my arms and legs sprawled on the steep, slippery 
slope of ісе, ‘ 

All my strength seemed to have flowed out of my limbs. I 
Was wearing crampons, the Spikes of which projected outward 
horizontally from near my toes, 1 kicked my feet hard into the 
ice and lowered myself by a fraction of an inch. My feet took 
the pressure of my body against the incline. What a relief! I 
slid down the ice-axe. Then I looked down. Both the Sherpas 
Were also clinging to the ice, lying flat against it like stamps on 
an envelope. The clouds were spiralling up the mountain pitilessly. 
1 looked down the горе once again. -None of my team was 
anchored firmly, The smallest slip on the part of any one of us 
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could have meant disaster. А rope which is meant to save life 
would under those circumstances have become a snare for death. 
І took out an ice-piton, drove it in hard, fixed а carabiner to it 
and slipped my rope through it. This helped to make us 
Sccure. - 

We were determined not to let the weather beat us. Although 
weary and worn out, our determination and will had not flagged. 
We resumed our race against the clouds. When I was just a 
few feet below the vantage point some clouds came up and 
covered me. Their dampness chilled my bones. I looked up at 
the mountain. The peak was still clear. I speeded up and at 
last got a clear view of the glacier between the first and second 
humps. But it was just a fleeting glimpse for within seconds, 
even before Tashi, the second man on the rope, reached the top 
of the ice face, the mountain was again covered by clouds. 

Tashi came up with a sullen look, disappointed that all his 
efforts had been futile. Phurba threw his rucksack down on 
the ice angrily, and flopped down on it. I told them of the 
better luck that had come my way. I had managed to get a 
full view of the route almost up to the summit ridge. Between the 
rock spur coming down from the second hump and the glacier 
was a couloir topped by high ground from where a gully sprouted 
up to the summit ridge. The couloir was acclivitous and 
seemed difficult to negotiate longitudinally. From our present 
position, the route as I envisaged it had to gain the spur first, 
' then go across the couloir latitudinally to the glacier and to 
the high ground, and finally follow the gully longitudinally 
upwards. 

The place the second rope was forced to choose for the 
purpose of melting water was extremely dangerous on account 
of the possibility of avalanches. Chow and the Sherpas were 
experienced enough to know of this, yet they tarried there. 

Tashi now took the lead. He had not done so thus far 
during the day and was, therefore, the least tired of us alk^ We 
were too weary to readjust our knots to the new posit fons 
the most unorthodox fashion Tashi, with the middlg/ntan’s f 


around him, led the rope while Phurba and I fol wed bi / 
The snow was well packed and the danger of avalanches маб Hot > 


very great. But these snow conditions lasted only ilf we re. 
Сы 
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the rock spur. Beyond it lay hard ice slopes. 

Just below the rock spur we came to the second crevasse. 
This, like the first, ran from west to east, closing in towards the 
cast. At the point where we came nearest to it, it was just two 
and a half feet wide and three feet deep. We rested there for 


a while. From the spur we could hear a steady drip of water as it 
trickled down between the rocks. 


According to the route which I had planned we were to 
cross the couloir about fifteen feet below the end of the spur. 
But our search for water to relieve our thirst and dehydration 
took us to the spur itself. The rocks had a thin crust of ice 
on which we could neither cut steps nor use crampons. There 
was a ledge about four inches wide on the rock to the left 
which Phurba managed to reach to fix a piton, but he could 
not find any crack in the rock. Instead, he got himself into a 
position where he could neither go forward nor turn back. 
Phurba wasted half an hour in trying to consolidate his position. 
All the while Tashi and I belayed his rope. Although there 
was no danger of his falling, no one likes to lose his balance 
even though he is assured of being effectively belayed. 

All this time I was standing on the soft snow. There was 
а vertical expanse of solid, wet ice level with my face. I se- 
cured my ice-axe in the snow firmly and anchored my 
торе to it. For the next quarter of an hour I was busy trying 
to melt some ice. I took out my hammer, made a small pit 
in the ice at a level with my face and then waited patiently 
while the pit filled up with drops of water. To speed up the 
operation I etched a few deep lines in the ice just above the 
pit. Although it was still cloudy, the clouds were not thick 
enough to hold back the heat of the sun and it was fairly warm. 
In five minutes there was about an ounce of water in the pit. 
With great eagerness I leaned forward to sip the water. But, 
to my great chagrin, my nose came in the way. 1 twisted and 
turned in all sorts of positions to enable miy tongue and lips to 
touch the water, but my nose proved to be an irremovable 
obstruction. I felt like Tantalus. І couldn't make the pit any 
wider because then the water would have escaped from it. I 
had finally to hammer out a Separate niche to accommodate 
my nose. While doing so, small bits of ice fell into the water 
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and raised its level. At last, I could get my mouth into the 
pit and suck the wet ice to relieve my thirst. I was reminded 


of the sweet ice-balls flavoured with essence which are com- 
monly sold in towns and which I used to enjoy sucking as a 
schoolboy. Every now and then I had to withdraw because my 
teeth would get painfully cold. 

“what next ?”, Phurba asked. І told him to get into the 
couloir. He warned me that it was too steep to cross at that 
point. While I was considering this the second rope had come 
up unnoticed and positioned itself in the crevasse, about thirty 

, feet below. Phurba suggested that instead of tackling the couloir 
we had better climb the spur itself. It was the shortest route 
to the summit ridge and would take us on to the second hump. 
But there was a snag. If the rocks near the top turned out to be 
unclimbable, it would be too late to find an alternative route. 
The couloir looked disconcerting. Therefore, there was a 
temptation to go up the rock which seemed to offer an easier 
approach. I shouted to Chow who was down below to obtain 
his opinion. He was for the rocky spur. Gaining Chow’s 
support, Phurba tried to press his point. Fortunately, at that 
moment Nawang caused a division by his opinion that we 
should follow thé route through the couloir. Now that the 
votes were evenly divided 1 had to use my judgement. I chose 
the couloir. It was good that Grewal was not there, for he 
would surely have opted for the spur. As it was, he had been 
suggesting this route even while we were at Base Camp. 

Just as we were about to join the original route which we 
had left in search of water, we heard the whizz of some rocks 
flying down at high velocity. One of the Sherpas at the cre- 
vasse shouted and all the other Sherpas instinctively ducked. 
The stones hit the couloir about fifteen yards away. The first 
flight of stones was soon followed by a second one. They fell 
on the spur barely twenty feet above us but we could not make 
out where these stones were coming from. We clung to the 
rocks on the spur. While we escaped most of the rocks, a 
Splintered fragment from one of the rolling rocks hit Sharma 
оп the thigh. Fortunately, he did not receive a direct hit and 
after a while we came down to the crevasse. It was about 


four in the afternoon and it 
to the ridge that day. One 
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Was obvious that we could not get 
more day, June 11th, had gone by- 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE CAMP IN THE CREVASSE 


Where were we to spend the night? We had no time to 
return to Camp III. There was no place to camp but the small 
crevasse. Our bivouac tent could hardly fit into it and yet no 
other tent could have been accommodated, not even the two- 
man small assault tent used at the last camp of the Everest 
expedition. Тһе crevasse had a single entrance from the west 
and the slope leading to it was acclivitous, about 60 degrees. 

We made a small platform for our tent. Although this tent 
is specially made for very steep slopes, it presented many diffi- 
culties. Unlike other tents which have two sloping flies, one 
fly of this tent is vertical and is designed to fit snugly against 
the vertically cut wall of an ice slope. But the ice-wall in the 
crevasse was so hard that we could not cut into it deeply 
enough. In the cramped space, the tent really became like a 
huge sleeping bag. We could not improve upon it, however 
much we tried, except fcr managing to prop up its roof a little. 

Before getting into the tent we used it as a kitchen. Тһе 
stove was lighted and we brewed tea. Nawang who in addition 
to his other duties functioned as the expedition's cook, produced 
a thick mixture of Horlicks, glucose, lemon juice, sugar and 
milk powder in a two-pint thermos flask. We had a sip each 
and then left the rest for the return journey. What remained 
could not have been more than a few mouthfuls. “Dinner” 
over, the kitchen was closed and we started settling down for 
the night in the tent at Camp IV (18,760 ft.). 

It took nearly an hour for the five of us to get into the 
tent. As each person got in to remove his boots and adjust his 
clothes for the night, they seemed to take their own time about 
it because everyone knew that this was their last chance till 
the next morning to stretch and move their limbs. Those 
who waited outside fretted and fumed, holding the rope that 
we had tied to the tent for its safety. 

The person who was waiting outside would ask, “Мау I come 
in 2» 
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Almost invariably the response from inside would be, “Just 
a minute”. 

“How long is your one minute going to last ?" 

"Just one minute more, please". 

When at last the next man in the queue went in he would 
behave in exactly the same fashion, and the pattern of leisure 
inside and impatience outside would be repeated to a detail. 
This was how we took about an hour to: settle down for the 
night, with our backs resting on the weak snow wall and our 
feet touching the end of the crevasse. We could not move or 
straighten our legs out. We sat squeezed like sardines in a tin, 
with our knees bent. We had to be careful not to press our 
backs too hard against the wall lest it collapse. The two 
Sherpas who had come into the tent last, soon got fed up with 
this state of affairs and decided to make use of the vacant space 
in the crevasse to the left of the tent. І failed to persuade 
them to stay within the tent. They took away one mattress and 
sat on it with their rucksacks the whole night. а 

Before really retiring, we constructed our first and only 
defence against an avalanche. We anchored our ice-axes firmly 
on the upper slopes, put ropes across them and then weighted 
them down with our rucksacks. These barricades, though not 
too strong, were enough to protect us against small chunks of 
ice which might fall over us. Notwithstanding all these forti- 
fications, a fearful thought crossed my mind: What would 
happen if we were overwhelmed by an avalanche and еп- 
tombed by it? To prevent suffocation in such a dreadful 
eventuality we retained an ice-axe within the tent to make a 
hole for escape, if it became necessary. Furthermore, as a 
precaution against compression of our limbs and muscles, each 
one of us took a nicotinic tablet from the first aid kit that 
we carried. This was to guard ourselves against frost-bite 
which often results from lack of blood circulation at very low 
temperature. Our first aid kit was well provided with sleeping 
pills, avomine, aspirin tablets, vegelax, morphia tubes, benza- 
drine tablets and sterilized first aid dressings. 

The authenticity of the Black Hole of Calcutta has been 
seriously doubted by some modern Indian historians but there 
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was no doubt about the reality of our white ice hole! Еуеп 
so, we laughed, joked and talked. 

A little later it became quiet. My thoughts wandered and 
some dreadful doubts harried me. We had barely a day’s 
rations. The kerosene oil stocks were running low. The total 
amount of liquid we could now melt would not be more than 
twenty-one cups, which meant only three cups per head. We 
were without a proper tent, sleeping bags and air mattresses. 
We had only ten ice-pitons and four rock-pitons left. We had 
to take many risks; the odds were heavy. І asked myself: 
should I persist in this venture or would it be wiser to beat a 
retreat? I had to make up my mind. This was my responsi- 
bility. It was my duty to ensure the safety of each member of 
my team. More important than success was to take everyone 
back home safely. у 

But now we were too far committed to the mountain to be 
intimidated by threats of danger or fear of hunger. It was not 
that we had become reckless. Perhaps, we had become immune 
to a lot of hazards which might in normal circumstances have 
deflected us from our purpose. Caution had not been thrown 
to the winds but timidity and trepidation had been overcome. 
We were intoxicated by the mountain. 

1 decided that there could be no turning back from 
Nilakantha. We had already braved its falling stones, slept in 
its deep and narrow crevasses, accepted and successfully met 
the challenge of the "suicide gully", clambered and rushed up 
its almost vertical ice slopes to race against time and weather. 
What dangers could awe us now? What caution or reserve 
could now hold us back? There was nothing to it but to go 
forward. 

There was no defiance in us. We had the deepest regard 
for the mountain and loved it more than many other mountains. 
But we had become detached. A mountain atmosphere which 
cannot be delineated accurately in mundane language, tends 
to induce such an objectivity. The bonds of love, fear, hope, 
jealousy and malice which tie a man tightly to earth are 
loosened at high altitudes. Тһе serenity of mountain peaks, 
their other-worldliness cannot fail to affect even an agnostic. 
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The ego shrivels on the mountains. In the shadow of the 
mighty and magnificent peaks the self loses its importance. 

This detachment, accentuated by distance from civiliza- 
tion, dulls many a keen desire; one does not think too intimately 
of one’s self or the friends and relations one has left 
behind. It is the sort of detachment that a high altitude pilot 
may feel while soaring in the skies, thousands of feet above 
the earth. It is the same detachment that saints and sages 
experience when they retire into the mountain fastnesses. 
Huddled up in my tent that night I had the same feeling. 

There is a pleasure which one derives from a task well 
accomplished. Тһе more difficult the task, the greater is the 
pleasure. We had only one difficult, immediate task. To fulfil 
it was to gain immense and perennial pleasure. We had to 
make sacrifices for just two more days. What if we had to 
suffer pangs of hunger, discomfort and dangers and hazards— 
not, perhaps, too uncommon in mountaineering—for two more 
days and nights? On our return journey the risk of, avalanches 
would undoubtedly increase but all that we wanted immediately 
was a little kindness from Nature. Was it too much to ask 
that the monsoon should hold back for just a few days more? 
Oh God, let the weather hold. Тһе cup had come too close 
to our lips; let it not slip now. 

I wondered how my companions felt at this point. I wanted 
so much to share their thoughts and fears. So far the team 
had shown undaunted courage. Мо one had been cowered by 
trials and troubles; no one had vacillated, hesitated or wavered. 
They were all willing to dare anything. Perhaps my doubts 
were mainly because I shouldered the extra burden of being 
the leader of the expedition. At last I made up my mind, and 
firmly said to my doubting side, "Never say die". 


CHAPTER ІХ 
ТО CAMP FIVE 


; Having made up my mind, I tried to get some sleep, but 
without success. І was alarmed by the groans of Chowdhary 
who was shivering. І asked him if he was all right. 

"Yes", he said. "I am not wearing my down jacket", he 
added. 

“And why not?" I asked. 

“1 am using it for my feet”, was his reply. 

Chowdhary's toes had been slightly frost-bitten during his 
Chaukhamba climb. Once bitten twice shy, I thought to myself. 
Naturally he was taking all precautions. That night, and for 
the next three nights, Chow kept shivering and moaning but re- 
mained undaunted in spirit. Once again I was absorbed in my 
own thoughts when I heard Sharma choking and breathing hard. 
He said haltingly and with a rasp that he was getting suffocated; 

1 immediately ripped open the zip-fastener of the tent. Sharma | 
had withstood the rigours of the mountain splendidly; I could 
not but admire the manner in which he, with not much moun- 
taineering experience, had faced all our trials so bravely and 


cheerfully. A cold draught blew into the now half-open tent, 
cutting the inmates with its razor-like sharpness. Poor Phurba 
got the worst of it as he was nearest to the opening. He mut- 
tered something in his dialect which, fortunately, I did not 
understand for obviously it was far from polite. Sharma however 
felt relieved and again settled down quietly for the night while 
Chow crouched in a sitting position holding his toes. The cold 
wind was too much for Phurba and I did not envy him. For a 
while I heard him rubbing his hands and then I heard him 
stealthily close the zip-fastener of the tent. Outside it must have 
been snowing lightly for our tent began to sag under the weight 
of the snow. 

I dozed off in fits and starts till a sudden agonizing pain in 
my left thigh woke me up. It was а cramp but I could do nothing 
about it except clutch my thigh. I tried to change the position 
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of my leg but it was impossible to do so. I looked at my watch; 
it was 3 o'clock. I did not want to wake up the others before 
4 a.m. Тһе one hour I had to spend in this position was 
maddening beyond belief. Time just did not seem to move. At 
last it was 4 o'clock and I started shouting for everyone to get 
ready. For some time there was no response. І rolled slightly 
to the left and then to the right. This had some effect. Squeezed 
inside we were in a far worse position in the morning than when 
we got into the tent the previous evening. It took almost half 
an hour for every one to dress and get ready.. It was nearly 
seven o'clock when we all got out of the tent. We spent another 
hour in getting ready to move. 

I asked the two Sherpas who had slept out as to how they 
had fared. Both of them replied that they had been very com- 
fortable except that they had not been able to sleep because of 
the cold and snow. 

Once everyone was out, the tent once again relapsed into 
its former function of a kitchen. We had a cup each of water, 
some /ѕатра and a little Horlicks. The sky had become surly 
with dark clouds. Chow too was not his usual bright self. He 
was a veteran mountaineer and in him I always confided, telling 
him my fears and seeking advice. It was with him that I had my 
first view of Nilakantha, from the source of the Alakananda. I 
thought of the overhanging ice-wall and the steep ice slope we 
had seen. It had then appeared to me that to' negotiate the 
mountain from that face would be impossible. Chow had agreed 
and both of us had gaped'blankly at each other. But after the 
half hour during which we sat discussing the mountain and 
drawing courage from each other, we had been transformed into 
men of determination. When the others had joined us, we said 
to them confidently, "Yes, of course, it can be done”, Since 
then Chow's support had been a great source of encouragement. 
Now Chow drew up to me and said warningly, “These аге 
definitely monsoon clouds". 

In some confusion I replied, “А few hours more of climbing 
and we will be completely out of danger. In any case it is the 
beginning of the monsoon and it will not be very strong". Then 
І added, “Т personally feel there is no point in going up пож. 
It’s too late". Finally, as an afterthought I asked, “What do 
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you think? How many days will it take us to reach the summit 
and return?" | 

“1 suppose two days should be enough", Chow replied. 

Our conversation was interrupted by Lhakpa who complained 
that we did not have enough food, sleeping bags and air mat- 
tresses, and considering that the weather had deteriorated it 
would be madness to continue our climb. This set me thinking 
afresh and raised new doubts in my mind. Was Lhakpa right ? 
Should we not listen to his voice of reason ? 

Although what Lhakpa said was obviously true, we had al- 
ready decided on our course of action and did not want to change 
it. We felt that if things were explained properly to the Sherpas 
they might come round to our point of view. 1 asked Chow to 
explain my plan to them in Nepali, a language which he spoke 
well. Chow collected them together and gave a voluble expla- 
nation, After he had finished, a heated discussion ensued. 
Within a few minutes less and less people spoke together which 
gave me some hope that an agreement was in sight. Chowdhary 
was marvellous; he handled the situation with tact and lightness 
and even drew a laugh from the crowd of Sherpas. I was now 
sure that the Sherpas had been won over and would be happy 
to accompany us to the last. 

About 8 a.m., as before, we organized ourselves on two 
ropes. Phurba, Nawang and I were on the first while Chow, 
Sharma, Lhakpa and Tashi were on the second. Phurba led the 
first rope. Since much work had to be done in making a route 
through the couloir, we decided that the second rope should 
wait near the camp site till the first had finished its work. At high 
altitudes vision is generally deceptive especially because of the daz- 
zling glare of ice. One cannot judge accurately either distances or 
the angles of incline. The reflection and refraction of changing light 
cheat the eye. The slope which had seemed to be moderately 
steep the previous evening turned out, in fact, to be extremely * 
sharp. The ice which was soft the preceding evening had be- 
come hard as stone due, of course, to the fact that it was still 
early in the morning when the sun’s rays were weak. Cut- 
ting steps in the ice was as strenuous as felling trees. Using all 
our strength and muscles, we hewed the glinting white surface 
of ice with hard hammer blows. Sharp, shining splinters leaped 
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out in all directions as we hammered. The clank of the ice-axe 
reVerberated in the mountains. While we were crossing the 
couloir, Phurba also began laboriously to cut steps. At each 
stroke his ice-axe bounced back with a Metallic ring without 
making much impression on the icy flint. All the while I was 
busy belaying Phurba and Nawang in turn. Progress was very 
slow indeed and when we reached the centre of the couloir I 
had the same feeling of desperation as one gets in midstream while 
struggling hard to get across. 

When we had come three-fourths of the way to the end of 
the couloir, misfortune overtook us. While Phurba was cutting 
steps he looked back and I instructed him to fix a piton to 
anchor himself because during this time I had progressed beyond 
the last piton and was not firmly anchored. Phurba tried in 
vain to detach an ice-piton from his carabiner but his hands were 
numb with cold and he could not Operate the carabiner. He 
then decided to remove the entire carabiner from his waist. He 
was successful in doing so and with the help of the other hand 
he pulled one piton out and anchored it securely. To save time, 
instead of putting the carabiner with the three remaining pitons 
back on to the rope around his waist, he put the entire lot like 
a housewife’s bunch of keys in his right hand trouser: pocket. 
Then he cut the next step which was a little higher than the 
last As he put his right foot forward into the newly-cut step, 
the carabiner slowly projected itself out of his pocket along with 
the pitons. Phurba was unaware of this. With each stroke of 
his ice-axe his “bunch of keys” kept protruding more and 
more. І noticed this and instinctively sensed the catastrophe 
which was about to overtake us, if we lost those pitons. We 
had only ten ice-pitons left and of these three had already been 
used. I thought of giving a tug at the rope to attract Phurba’s 
attention and warn him of what was happening, but I was afraid 
this might upset his balance. I shouted out to him, but he was 
too absorbed to hear me. Again and again I shouted, “Phurba, 
the pitons are about to fall". At last, he heard me and looked 
back but in the process dislodged the already bulging pitons to 
such an extent that they fell out and bouncing two or three times 
with a steely jangle on the hard ice surface sped downwards like 
missiles. In a flash they had passed far out of reach, down 
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through the "suicide gully”. What rotten luck, I thought. We 
seemed to be getting the worst of it on all fronts. 

We crossed the couloir and wanted to rest on the glacier on 
the other side of the couloir but the slope was too steep. We 
put an ice-axe in the snow and tied our rope around it. From 
this point, ап ice face rose almost perpendicularly. We signalled 
to the second rope to cross the couloir and started work on this 
fresh obstacle which resembled some of the steep bits of the Lhotse 
face. 

The immediate problem was of ice-pitons. There was only 
one way out if we wished to make any progress and that was to 
burn our bridges behind us. I asked the last man on the second 
rope to pull out all the pitons as he came forward. I was re- 
sorting to an unorthodox way of climbing but what else was 
there to do? There was no point in turning back just because 
some pitons had gone down the moüntain. Іп any case, as 
things turned out, even if those pitons had not been lost we 
would still have had to resort to the same method, for we had 
to clamber up so many steep faces that the ten pitons that we 
had in all would not have taken us far. 

We had hardly climbed a few feet when the second team 
came up. Its position was extremely precarious. АП the ice 
we removed from the ice face while climbing fell in showers 
directly on to them. The higher we went the greater became 
the force with which the small ice splinters hit the party below. 
Soon they yelled, “Stop! Stop !" 

We stopped axing steps and looked down. They could not 
stand the fussilade any more. І could hardly blame them for 
the spiky chunks of ice shot down the vertical drop with a furious 
velocity. We had to find a comparatively safer place for the 
second rope, but there was none. Тһе only solution was to 
instruct them to cover their heads with their rucksacks. This 
arrangement worked satisfactorily but for one minor accident. 
А bouncing fragment of ice caught Chow's wrist which was not 
properly covered and his wrist watch stopped working imme- 
diately. 

Nawang who was cutting steps stopped and turned round 
saying, "It's very steep here. I need an ice-piton". 

I had no more pitons left. Nor had Phurba. I asked 
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Chow whether he had removed all the pitons which we had fixed 
so far. Except for one which he had not been able to recover 
from the couloir, he had retrieved all the rest. We hauled up 
the pitons from Chow and used them all except for one which, 
had been damaged. 

It started snowing and because of the sharpness of the slope, 
fresh powdery snow rolled down with great speed. The snow 
hit our faces with force, and felt like sandpaper on our skins. 
The temperature was several degrees below zero. Only a day 
before we had heard the dripping of melting snow inside the 
rocks, but there was no such sound now. Obviously the oozing 
water had frozen inside the rocks. Nor could any water be seen 
outside. 

We skirted an ice-mound to the left to follow the gully 
which we had selected earlier. I kept my fingers crossed for 
we were now on the last bit before negotiating the ridge and 
unless we found a reasonable route the expedition might still 
have to be abandoned. No sooner had Nawang turned round 
the corner than he shouted exultantly, “Bato рауо!” (The route 
has been found!). The rope between Nawang and myself be- 
came taut; hope and expectancy electrified us; Nawang having 
come to an easier slope increased his “speed immediately, com- 
pletely forgetting that I was still crossing the difficult ice slope. 
There was a lot of energy and hurry in his movements which I 
had to curb for my safety. I jerked at the rope and this set him 
right. I crossed the slope safely. When I saw the gully І was 
buoyant with joy and thanked providence for the mercy it had 
shown. At last there was no more ice but only a snow gully. 
The low temperature was an advantage, for the snow had crusted 
and we were not sinking much in it. 

As I looked up I saw a huge serac staring at us. It looked 
ominous but our immediate task being somewhat easy we did 
not permit fear and the thought of impending difficulties to cloud 
our new-found optimism. We went on, kicking our boots into 
the slope of snow. This was a tiring exercise and, therefore. 
we took turns at it. The incidental advantage of this extra exer- 
tion was, of course, that we could warm our feet but our speed 
was hampered, especially since the ascent was so steep. “The 
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gully ended just below a huge serac. This we managed to 
bypass without much difficulty. Just beyond it, we rested. 

From there we got a side view of the rock spur which some 
of us had favoured for climbing. Fortunately for us we had not 
taken that route. What we had seen of the spur from Camp IV 
had seemed easy enough to climb. But now that we were in 
full view of it we saw a solid mass of rock with a glinting 
escarpment. This aspect had not been visible from below. We 
realized that this glazed rock face would be even more difficult 
to climb than the slopes of the western ridge. I drew Phurba’s 
attention to it for he had been a staunch supporter of the spur 
route. He looked at it, scratched his head and admitted pen- 
sively that it would be difficult to go up the rock face. But he 
added with confidence that while coming down he could manage 
the glossy surface by rapelling. 

From the end of the gully we veered a little to the left to 
gain the ridge. All of a sudden we started sinking thigh-deep 
in soft snow. It was surprising that snow conditions had 
changed so unexpectedly, but this was mainly because the slope 
was intersected and enmeshed with numerous crevasses, all of 
which had deceptive coverings of velvety snow. We had to take 
every step carefully, probing the snow-carpeted mountain with 
our ice-axes and trusting to our rope to pull us out if unfortu- 
nately any one of us sank in a snow-filled crevasse. 

We continued our march as rapidly as we could till suddenly 
the snow under my feet collapsed and I plopped into a crevasse 
with only my neck popping out. Phurba and Nawang both got 
a violent jerk and the former turned round immediately. Not 
finding me where I should have been he raised an alarm: 
“Where is Bara Sahib ? Where is Bara Sahib 2” Then they saw 
my neck wriggling above the snow line and felt assured that 1 
was at least standing on firm ground. I elbowed my way out of 
the crevasse. There was ПО time for sympathy or for polite 
enquiries. We continued our hazardous march. The slope 
became less steep and finally we found ourselves on a relatively flat 
piece on the foot of an ice-wall about forty feet high. The time 
was 2.30 p.m.; the date 12th June; the height 19,970 feet. At 
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first we thought that the top of the ice-wall was the ridge itself 
but it turned out to be a false crest. The ridge was about 200 feet 
above the top of the ice-wall. 


CHAPTER Х С 
THE ICE CAVE AND THE RIDGE 


Phurba was keen that we continue our march to the summit 
but I was hesitant because there was no sign of the second rope. 
We removed our rucksacks and sat down to wait for the rest of 
the party. We were happy and in high spirits; hope and optimism 
had brought new strength to our sinews. 

Phurba took out a piece of chocolate from his rucksack. He 
divided it into eight equal pieces. We had a piece each and left 
the rest for the second rope. I took some snow in my hands, 
pressed it, added some more to it and by pressing and adding 
more snow, made a hard snowball. This I kept under my arm 
till it became a little soft and then I ate it. 

The second rope did not arrive till 4 p.m. By then it was too 
late to go any further that day. The place where we were resting 
was reasonably flat but extremely windy. Cold gusts of violent 
winds blew freely, tearing into us. We wanted to find a sheltered 
place for our camp. A few yards to the left of us was the opening 
of a crevasse. We went inside to explore it and found a huge 
cave which accommodated a hollow space resembling a small, 
empty swimming pool about twenty feet deep. The walls of this 
pit were vertical. 

Phurba's mind had been set оп rapelling that day. “Каре! 
down" was therefore his ready reaction. True, we could rapel 
down but how would we come up again ? 

At first we thought of camping near the opening of the cave 
but there was a sharp wind and so much snow drifted about at 
that place that we would certainly have been buried under it 
within a few hours. 

Lhakpa and Nawang went into the cave to explore it further. 
Since they did not return for a considerable length of time, I 
sent Phurba after them. He too appeared to have been swallowed 
up by the void in the cave. Outside, the wind was howling; it 
was extremely cold. I shouted for Phurba; the strident echo of 
my voice almost frightened me, so soon did it bounce back. But 
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there was no reply from Phurba. I went into the cave to look for 
myself. 1 was pleasantly surprised to find a neatly-cut, three-foot- 
wide corridor which led to the bottom of the cave. We had not 
noticed this before. The passage had blue, straight ice walls and 
it guided itself down to a lovely thick white carpet of snow on 
which the three Sherpas stood knee-deep. I too joined them. 
Above us was a beautiful arched roof. My first reaction was to 
look up to spot any loose ice-boulders that may be hanging from 
the ceiling but there were only some large-sized icicles which 
looked safe enough. 

I found myself doing what the Sherpas had done before me, 
that is, admiring the cave without bothering about those who were 
shivering in the wind outside. Before long we woke to our respon- 
sibility and yelled for the rest of the party to come in. They came 
in a procession, following Chow. All of us then started inspecting 


the cave. We were like a family moving into a new house survey- 
ing every room and verandah. 


On closer examination we found that the walls of the cave 
supported some weird looking and interesting ice formations 
which in the chiaroscuro of the cave assumed fascinating animate 
forms; one looked like a man with a sola hat, drinking from a 
kettle; the other was like the outline of a man's head with quick, 
bright eyes, an expressive mouth and a radiant face; the third 
figure was of a goat, complete with its horns and beard; yet 
another was the figure of a recumbent cobra. 

We were aware that! mountaineers get hallucinations at high 
altitudes due to excessive strain and the rarified atmosphere. But 
such illusions, being figments of a personal imagination, are 
generally peculiar to each personality. Two mountaineers will 
rarely see the same object. Our cave figures, however, looked the 
same to all of us. We took several photographs of these ice for- 
mations and then pitched camp within this cave. The blue tents 
looked much wider now in the refracted light. 

All seven of us could sit inside in comfort. The vertical fly of 
the tent was pitched against the wall of the “swimming-pool”. 
Putting one mattress on the floor and the other against the verti- 
cal wall we improvized a comfortable sofa. We kept our kit out- 
side the tent. Given sufficient equipment and provisions, the cave 
would have been a very comfortable holiday resort even without 
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«ne tent. But we were not on vacation and the privations that we 
had suffered naturally made us long for the cosy comforts of the 
Base Camp and the food in the camp which we had missed all 
these days. 

Our kitchen was started. To conserve our short supply of 
kerosene we brought soft snow from outside for melting instead 
of using the harder snow available within the cave. We had hardly 
started melting the snow when the stove got extinguished. 
Nawang, our cook, was worried and said that the oil had given 
out. We looked at each other in despair. After a whole day’s exer- 
tion I was looking forward to drinking some water. But the pros- 
pect of this now seemed remote. Nawang removed the aluminium 
utensil and picked up the stove. All eyes were fixed on him; we 
strained to hear the smallest sound that would tell us that there 
was some oil in the tank. This may seem an uninteresting detail 
but for us it was of vital importance. An isolated incident of this 
type acquires a significance in the lonely wilderness of the moun- 
tain where one could say in exasperation, “My kingdom for a 
ріп!” Nawang paused dramatically before shaking the stove. Had 
1 been a mile away I would have heard the thin sound of the 
little bit of oil tossing abcut inside the metallic container. Every- 
one heard it. Obviously the jet had got blocked. I asked Nawang 
if he had a pin to clean it. He started looking for one in his ruck- 
sack, turning it upside down. The atmosphere became tense. 


While Nawang rummaged in his rucksack, I racked my brains 


for some way out. Everything depended on finding a pin. We 
simply had to find one. Civilization has its own value; my mind 
went back to the Central Vista Mess in Delhi where there was 
no paucity of stoves and pins. But Delhi and civilization were 
miles and miles away. There was dead silence. We could hear 
the beating of our hearts and the rustling of Nawang’s fingers in 
his rucksack. I looked at my watch; it was 6 p.m. Yes, the watch ! 
I kept staring at it, as though caught in a spell. The realization 
dawned on me much later and when it did, it came like a flash. 
The needles of the watch could serve the purpose ! Chow's watch 
was already out of order and could be put to ше! But if it had 
been necessary, we would gladly have broken all our watches for 
the sake of the stove and water. Fortunately, we did not have 
to take this drastic step for Nawang exclaimed with joy, "Mil 
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gaya!” (found it!). ^ Archemides, rushing out naked from a 
public bath shouting “Eureka!” must have sounded very like 
Nawang. 

We heaved a sigh of relief. Nawang cleaned the stove and 
before attempting to light it again, made sure by shaking it that 
there was enough oil inside. He informed us with a philosophical 
air that there was very little oil and we could hardly hope to get 
six Ог seven cups of water. Even this was welcome. We melted 
some snow and had а cupful of water each. A little kerosene oil 
still remained but we put off the stove immediately to conserve 
it. There was still some tsampa left but we carefully put it away 
for the next day. Sharma produced three or four bits of toffee 
which the seven of us shared. Some one produced penicillin 
lozenges of which we had one each. Fortunately, the cook had a 


small bottle of chillies: we had a pinch each of this too. That 


was our frugal dinner at Camp V. 


It was not hunger alone but dehydration which was distress- 
ing us. We needed water badly but we had to set apart some kero- 
sene oil to melt snow the next day. Therefore, we had to think 
of some other way of lighting a fire. Chow suggested that we 
burn some of our kit. A good idea ! First we tried the nylon rope 
but without much success; then I took out my woollen balaclava 
cap. This too did not burn. Finally, we tried the nylon tent itself 
but in vain. We sat down dejected inside the tent when someone 
suggested that the air mattresses might be tried. We did not like 
the idea as we were so downcast and without hope that we hardly 
had any energy left to move our limbs. I wanted everyone to take 
a nicotine tablet, but when we looked for these in our rucksacks 
we discovered that they too had been exhausted. 

The next day’s plans were discussed and finalized. Everyone 
was for trying the peak till 10 o'clock the next morning. If we 
succeeded by that time, well and good, otherwise we were to 
retreat to the next lower camp as the monsoon was already upon 
us. We had reckoned that it would take us about four to five 
hours to climb the peak and return. I had to take my final deci- 
sion regarding the selection of the summit party. I decided that 
Chowdhary with two  Sherpas would constitute the first party, 
while the second party was to comprise Sharma and the other two 
Sherpas. Originally it was my intention to go up with the second 
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party but I decided against it as I had already strained myself a 
lot and was thirsty and tired. The monsoon had broken and the 
route downwards was perilous; going further than Camp V would 
certainly have entailed an additional effort which our ebbing 
energies could not accept; further, if the summit parties came 
back exhausted it would be most unwise to have no one in a 
proper frame of mind to guide them down to safety. 

We sat comfortably inside the tent. Someone said with sar- 
donic humour, “We are the guests of the Lord Shiva tonight’. 
Another added with acerbity, “Yes, and he is the god of 
destruction”. 

It was the thirteenth of June. We were ready by six o'clock in 
the morning. The night had not been too uncomfortable. A sense 


of expectation gripped us. At last 'D day’ had arrived. We were 
itching for action; there was both tension and hope. We had 
worked hard for this day and now we stood on the threshold of 
success or failure. Which was it to be ? Time would tell. 

We came out of the cave to find to our disappointment that 
it was snowing. It indicated a cold day. Otherwise, there were no 
ostensible disadvantages; the risk of avalanches at that altitude 
was not serious. It was snowing lightly. There was little hope 
that the overcast sky would clear up in the next two days. At the 
same time it was not possible to predict anything with certainty. 
The vagaries of the Himalayan weather are well known. Before 
Chow left with the Sherpas, I warned him that he must return 
within about four hours so that in case further progress was not 
possible we could descend to the next camp. So far we had come 
without any mishap. Now it was all the more necessary, particu- 
larly in view of our poor stock of provisions and the worsening 
weather, that we should call off the attempt before disaster over- 
took us. 

The first party set off. Initially the route was traversed easily 
but very soon the slope became very steep. Steps had to be cut; 
progress became frightfully slow and as minutes passed by the 
chances of this party reaching the summit diminished. Having 
put in two and a half hours of back-breaking hard work, without 
gaining much of the mountain, Chow decided to return. Through- 
out this period, we had been following the progress of the party. 
We could see it struggling with the mountain. Now that it had 
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turned back we were getting ready to descend. But Sharma | 
gallantly picked up the gauntlet and pleaded that he and his party 
be allowed to make a second attempt. 

At first I turned down his request. We had already decided 
to go down to the next camp if the first party did not succeed 
within four hours or so. But Sharma’s insistence made me change 
my mind, though not without giving the problem a serious 
thought. 

I remember that I held my head in my hands and closed my 
eyes to concentrate. This was a vital decision. I reasoned with 
myself that it was only a question of one more day. We had 
braved considerable hardships, all for the final hour, Could we 
afford to spend just one more day in our quest? I kept on think- 
ing. Through our will we had suppressed even our hunger, for 
our meal the preceding day had consisted of only medicinal 
tablets and chillies. And now there was nothing except a bottle 
of chillies with us. There is no doubt that the mind and the will 
exercise a superior control over the human body. Hunger, thirst 
or fatigue can all be controlled by the mind. The roots of deterio- 
ration are not in the stomach but in the mind, just as the stamina 
of a sprinter is neither in his legs nor stomach nor heart. It is 
only his mind which spurs him to faster strides. Althougb our 
food supplies had dwindled, our will had not waned. I was pre- 
pared to take the risk and match our last ounce of energy and 
will against the prowess of the mountain. I looked at Sharma : 
one searching look at his determined face clinched the decision. І 
decided that Sharma would lead the next ascent and even if we 
had to go without food for yet another day, we would gladly 
withstand the pangs of hunger and endure to the last so that the 
final effort could be made before the gates closed in upon us and 
our hopes. 

Phurba and Lhakpa were accompanying Sharma. Before they 
started, I gave them all the four ice-pitons that we had. I admit 
I handed these pitons over to them grudgingly for they were the 
key to our lives. We had removed all the pitons from Camp Ш 
upwards and we were very much dependent on those last four 
pitons for our return. I, therefore, said to Sharma, “I hope you 
will manage to bring back as many of these pitons as possible 
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for these are the last of them and without them, going down might 
become impossible”. Sharma nodded understandingly. 

Before their departure Phurba told me not to wait for them, 
as on their return they might bypass our camp by rapelling down 
directly to the site of Camp IV. I expressly forbade Phurba to do 
any such thing because with our limited resources, the only chance 
of a safe return lay in our team remaining together and descend- 
ing the mountain in a group. 

The second summit party left camp and a little distance ahead 
it met Chowdhary’s party coming down the mountain. We got 
down to repitching our blue tent. We could not avoid getting a 
little sentimental about it for only the previous night we had 
attempted to burn it for fuel. As our feet were becoming numb, 
we removed our boots and warmed our feet in Chow’s jacket. 
We searched all the rucksacks for any edible stuff that we could 
find anywhere. Our search yielded no results. There was nothing 
to do but wait. The Sherpas filled the time with’ imaginative 
speculations : "They must have crossed the second hump now. . - 
they must be nearing the summit now”, and so on. Nawang, who 
was very keen to go up, suggested that since a lot of steps had 
already been cut we could all climb up. I poured cold water on 
his enthusiastic plan. He withdrew, crestfallen. My eyes were 
heavy with sleep; I had not slept for many days. I dozed off in a 
sitting position. 

When I got up and looked at my watch it was 5 p.m. І woke 
up the Sherpas who had fallen asleep.too and sent them to a 
vantage point, a little ahead of our camp, to sce if the second 
party was returning. After some time, they came back saying they 
were unable to make out anything. I sent the Sherpas again after 
an hour but there was still no sign of Sharma and his men. We 
were now beginning to get worried. I tried to exercise control and 
took care not to refer to any possibility of an accident, even 
though this disturbing thought repeatedly came to my mind. J 
suggested, knowing it was not so, that Sharma’s party may have 
descended by the rock spur. 

Chowdhary and I kept discussing the situation, consistently 
throttling the idea of accident though it was in our minds. Occa- 
sionally, we sent parties outside to flash a torch on the mountain- 
side to indicate our position. This could hardly have been of any 
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use as a thick blanket of clouds was covering the mountain and 
it was snowing. The evening hours ticked by. Eight, nine, ten, and 
eleven o'clock. But there was no sign of the second summit team. 
We shouted and yelled, paused and listened for a response; the 
process was repeated again and again but in vain. Finally we 
gave up hope of their returning that night and were resigned to 
the prospect of anxiety and sleeplessness. We felt neither hunger 
nor thirst. Worry and fear blotted out all our natural wants; there 
was a hollow feeling in our stomachs and apprehension filled our 
minds, Reclining uneasily within the tent, I said we would be 
extremely lucky if we all got safely back to Base Camp. 

Chowdhary shared my worry : “Why Base Camp ? I would 
consider it lucky enough if we manage to leave this place together”, 
he said. 

One of the Sherpas was more optimistic than the rest. He 
mused confidently, “Ab to woh log top le kar hi aenge” (Now 
they will return only after gaining the summit). Worried as we 
were we could not say amen to this. In fact, Chowdhary snapped 
back, “Top kis ko chahiye ?” (Who wants the summit 2). Chow 
certainly expressed the sentiment of the moment. He took the 
words out of my mouth. Even the thought of the peak was not 


welcome to us, All that we wanted was that our 


team-mates 
should return to us safely. 


The blue tent sank into an uneasy silence. Muffled by clouds 
and snow we were lost in our own world, offering ardent prayers 
to soothe our agitated minds. My thoughts wandered : I was now 
going to have to take one of the gravest decisions as the leader 
of the expedition. Should we wait and search for the missing party 
or return to the lower camps and save at least those who were 
here ? We could have braved the monsoon, the “suicide gully” 
and the avalanches to go down to reprovision ourselves and 
return, facing all the hazards again, to search for our comrades. 
But, suppose there was no time to go down and return; suppose 
the only chance of saving the lost party lay in an immediate 
search. What was I to do? These thoughts tortured me; the sus- 
pense was agonizing. But more troublesome was the possibility 
that Phurba’s declared fondness for rapelling might have per- 
suaded the party to go down by the rock spur. If so, how long 
could we wait indefinitely at Camp V 2 What would we do if any 
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one of us fell sick? And pitons? How were we to get them? 
To set out on a search without a single piton would be pure 
suicide. These frightening thoughts—uncertain, dubious and pro- 
blematical—stung me like bees from a disturbed hornet’s nest. I 
had no peace till I decided to let time take its own course. I felt 
that I had taken the correct decision. After all, it was possible 
that our comrades were facing a difficult and perilous situation. 
They might return on their own. It was best for us to wait. 

At the crack of dawn the next day, we sent a Sherpa to look 
for the missing party. When he returned we could guess from his 
disappointed face that he had seen no signs of the party. 

In a corner of the tent our stove was lying, covered with 
snow. It was a pathetic sight for it was the first time that the stove 
had not been lit of a morning. We had just not thought of it. We 
pined for the warmth of our homes and the comfort of a fire- 
place. The desolate dreariness of the mountain was turning us 
against it. The sight of the stove revived our urge for water; we 
were longing for it. I was feeling sick with dehydration and was 
almost on the verge of vomitting. But mustering all my will power 
I steeled myself against the desire to retch; I did not want to 
make an ugly scene. 

It had stopped snowing but the clouds were still stretching 
their misty sheets over the sky. About 7 a.m. the whole party 
came out of the cave. Dishevelled, dispirited and downcast, we 
stood outside. Occasionally we comforted ourselves with hypothe- 
tical theories, to which we lent credence by insistence and repeti- 
tion. They helped to ease the tension which had risen to breaking 
point but we were really in a state of collapse due to nervous 
strain. 
Then suddenly—at first faintly and then a little more dis- 
tinctly—we heard a familiar, long-drawn-out *O-Ho-Ho !" The 
thin notes were elongated to a treble, diffused as they were by 
the clouds. Everyone looked round instantaneously towards the 
peak of Nilakantha which was hidden from view. Was this a 
hallucination ? The chimerical sound of an evil siren luring us 
into a trap? We almost stopped breathing; we could hardly 
believe our ears. If it was true it was too good to be true. 

I looked up and saw Lhakpa walking towards our camp. Was 
he a phantom, a ghost, an apparition ? But behind Lhakpa was 
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sobbed like a child. The return of the prodigal son could not 
have produced a more intense pleasure. The joy of seeing our 
team-mates was as incisive as the pain we experienced in the 


With all my self-control 1 prevented myself from breaking 
down. Some one shouted, “Did you get the peak?” Sharma 
shouted back, “Nilakantha ki фар» We were happy that 
Sharma, Lhakpa and Phurba, though beaten and battered, were 
still alive and safe. When Sha 
whether he was well. 


not happened already !) disgusted 


exclaimed. Gradually Sharma came down the slope. They walked 
towards the camp and we went forward to greet him. They pre- 
sented a horrible sight. They held their heads up listlessly; their 


Xposure to sun and wind; their eyes pop- 
; their lips were swollen, cracked and 
irits seemed high and they were all smiles. 
we hugged and embraced the 

returning heroes. 


I asked Sharma where they had slept in the night. With a 
glint in his eyes he said, “We did Not sleep at all”, They had spent 
the night on the ridge, out in the ореп, under the shadows of 
Nilakantha. 


I marvelled at their coura: 


ge, determination and grit. There 
Was no time to listen to their 


story. There would be time enough 
*“Glory be to Nilakantha” 1 
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later. I examined Sharma’s head. It had a deep gash, three inches 
long. I rendered first aid and sent the Sherpas into the cave to 
colléct our tent and equipment. 

Meanwhile I decided to take some coloured photographs 
of Camp V and the surrounding area. The light was 
ideal for colour photography. I took the camera from 
Phurba and started winding it. There was a sharp click of 
the kind one hears when the film in a camera snaps out of an 
empty spool. I opened the camera to remove the exposed film 
but discovered to my horror that the film had not rolled but 
snapped in the middle. I shut the camera at once, hoping for 
the best. I was afraid that if this roll of film had been spoilt 
much of the evidence of our climb would be destroyed. But this 
was not our main worry. What mattered most was the safe return 
of the summit party. The next important thing was for us to 
get down to Camp Ш. There was no time to lose; we had to 
start immediately. Sharma asked for water. I had to tell him 
shamefacedly that there was none. The stove had not been lit. 
Never had I felt so helpless as І did that day. It was an 
empty-handed welcome we accorded to the heroes of Nilakantha. 


CHAPTER ХІ | 
THE SUMMIT 


About the final conquest of Nilakantha, I cannot do beiter 
than ta let О. Р, Sharma give a first-hand account in his own 
words : 

"The beautiful but difficult peak of Nilakantha had become 
an obsession with me. Some madness, which 1 cannot explain, 
had overtaken me. 1 had reasoned and insisted with Kumar, 
argued with him and persuaded him to allow me to go to the 
peak. Eventually he had yielded and agreed but insisted that 
1 must return by 4 or 5 p.m, This decision of the leader filled me 
With surging joy and excitement. I felt that I had a tryst with 
destiny; 1 was happy that I was going to keep the appointment. І 
had thought intensely of the peak—abode of the Lord Shiva. My 
thoughts, both sane and silly, varying like sunshine and shadow; 


"It was about half past eight in the morning when 1 roped ир 
nowing heavily. Kumar, Chow 
and the remaining two Sherpas wished us good luck. In spite of 
clouds and an arduous journey 
ahead of us I felt happy as a lark and light as the wind. With 


ied no food or liquids; there was 


“We followed the Steps cut by the first party. Though the 
steps had been cut Only a short while ago, they were already filled 
with fresh, powdery snow. The blade of our ice-axe came i 
handy to remove this snow. We encountered sudden gusts of 
snow-laden winds which hampered our progress somewhat. But 
we soon reached the point from where Chowdhary’s party had 
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retreated. We halted and looked down but could see no one out- 
side the cave. Lhakpa who was leading the rope secured himself 
by knotting his rope to a piton which had been fixed earlier by 
Chowdhary’s rope and then started cutting fresh steps. The ice 
was very hard and his ice-axe bounced back at every stroke. 

“Having axed a few steps, Lhakpa felt that we were making 
fair progress. Lhakpa was cutting very small steps. They were 
large enough footholds for a goat but too small for my big 
boots. I complained about this but it was of no avail. I had, 
therefore, to widen almost every step hewed by Lhakpa. 

“From the lower reaches it had appeared as though only one 
steep slope would take us from Camp V to the ridge. But after 
climbing the first slope, another very sharp incline revealed itself, 
rising towards the south. Here again we had to use all the strength 
of our hands and arms to cut steps. The going became really 
hard, but the ice was not as hard as on the first slope. The lead 
on the rope was changed. Phurba took over from  Lhakpa. 
Changing the lead on steep slopes is not only difficult but also 
perilous. The snow conditions were, however, gradually becoming 
favourable. 

“Tt was now Phurba’s turn to cut steps. This strenuous task 
exhausted him. He said that with the amount of digging we had 
done on the mountain, we could easily have dug a well! To save 
time Phurba tried to climb on all fours instead of axing steps. 
We followed suit, but the smooth ice made this device quite hazar- 
dous. Phurba once again resorted to chipping steps. Surmounting 
this slope we had to climb yet another icy ramp of a rib which 
ran down from the second hump. We crossed over to the southern. 
side of Nilakantha. Downwards, in a direction a little to our 
right, we could see some rocks where we went to rest. It was the 
only safe place to do so. It was already 1.30 p.m. From where 
we were we could not see far beyond the second hump. Our view 
of the southern side of the dome of Nilakantha was obstructed by 
a rib We began to feel that if the climb ahead of us was as 
difficult as the one we had already negotiated from Camp V, it 
would be well nigh impossible to attain the peak within the day. 

“For the first time since we left Camp V it cleared up, but a 
freezing, high-velocity gale started to blow. It howled fiercely, 
slapping and dashing the ice-laden ‘mountain. Lhakpa gave us a 
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most welcome surprise by producing five biscuits from his wind- 
proof pocket. He could not have performed a greater miracle. 
Gratefully we accepted his gift and divided the biscuits equally 
amongst ourselves. But there was not a drop of water to drink. We 
sucked some soft snow which did not quite quench our thirst but, 
under the circumstances, was the best that we could do. 

“The Sherpas wanted to return or at the most go up to the 
second hump and then beat a retreat. I could not, however, 
Teconcile myself to their view. What was the point of making 
the second hump our destination? The weather had offered ie 
a break and I wanted to take the maximum advantage of this. 
was all for making a dash for the peak. After some discussion: 
the Sherpas agreed and we pressed on again. k 

"From the place where we were resting we had a good loo 
at the mountain and thought that the best course was to follow 
the ridge to reach the summit. We decided to avoid climbing the 
second hump as it was unnecessary. Instead we planned to reac 
the ridge in between the second and third humps and then follow 
the ridge upwards from there. To reach that part of the ridge V 
had to scale a number Of steep inclines which kept ascend- 
ing eastward like the jagged teeth of a gigantic comb. One after 
another we surmounted these obstacles. 

“Cutting steps would have made climbing a little safer for US: 
but it was not Strictly essential since the snow was hard enou. 


to grip our crampons. We were running a race against the diur? 
Course of the sun. 


To save every precious minute of дауды 
we crawled, crouched and heaved ourselves on all fours, When 
we had climbed the Second ramp, the fury of the wind abated ? 
little but clouds once again veiled the sun. Once more it start 
snowing, 

“After negotiating these Slopes which were like the huge steps 
of a ladder we had to climb other slopes which were ascending 
towards the ridge. Here too, soft flakes of snow covered the B 
icy surface like eiderdown, We did not cut steps but crampone 
UP on all fours at a quick pace. ich 

“Half-way up the ridge we came across some rocks pe 
Were free of snow. These rugged, pitiless rocks could provide © 
ПО shelter from wind or snow. Тһе second hump lay а fe 
hundred feet above these Tocks. We bypassed them, climbed ӘР 
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the slope and reached the ridge ahead of the second hump. It 
was 3 p.m. Now we closely followed the ridge, moving mostly 
three to four feet below it and at times on the ridge itself. But 
we kept to the southern side of the ridge. 

“Оп the way to the third hump we ploughed through flufly 


snow which was at places knee-deep. The route to the third hump 


was corniced. In addition there were crevasses, all of which we 
avoided by skirting round them. Shortly before reaching the third 
hump we halted for a brief rest. Phurba took a photograph of 
Lhakpa and myself sitting on the snow, with the third hump as a 
backdrop. He took photographs also of the second hump and the 


rocks that we had bypassed. 

“We were weak, tired and famished; we felt listless. The 
weather began to deteriorate. 1 was getting impatient. ] urged my 
companions to move On. They were somewhat reluctant. I had 
to use the tactics of a schoolmaster to get some response. І was 


happy to hear Lhakpa say with confidence that the summit would 
certainly be reached that day. Phurba agreed. Mustering all our 


will power and with renewed confidence, we started off again. 
Some propelling force inside us was pushing us forward for a 
last grim struggle against the mountain; this inexplicable urge 
was adding a fantastic potency to the last ounces of our fading 
energy and our flagging physical endurance was being stretched 
to its farthest limit. It was amazing how confidence, hope and 
determination had raked up the ash-covered embers of our 
rmth and new sparks. 


o 
“The sands of time were running out but we were confident 


that we would make the peak. Realizing that our objective was 
within reach, we became even more 
doggedly, with tenacity and perseverence. 
hump behind. The concave slope between the third and fourth 
humps was covered with soft snow. At places we cramponed 
across patches of hard ice. The climb was not as steep as we had 
experienced earlier. We closely followed the ridge. The fourth 
e us. We thought it was wiser not to nego- 


hump now lay befor i i 
tiate it for it would have meant steep ice-climbing. 


“We bypassed the fourth hump as well. We came to another 
scooped up slope, fairly steep, leading to the summit. A thick 
umbrella of clouds hung over us. Heavy flakes of snow were 
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i a nasty cold wind kept lashing our faces and 
ae en soft e We followed the ridge while tackling 
the final slope leading to the summit. We had to kick our cram- 
pons deep into the frozen snow to make any progress. The ridge 
rose monotonously, curving somewhat like а 


horse-shoe, while the 
peak stood on the crest of the parabola. Each Step meant excru- 


ciating labour. We were desperately tired; our legs were heavy; 
we had reached the end of our strength; climbi 
dragging our feet became a 


PPed, bifurcating into 
cending, arrow-like South-east and north-east ridges. 
standing on top of Nilakantha. 


5.15 p.m., the date 


d then joy, like a surging flood 
mus. The relief, the sense of 


warmly and congratulated each 
0 


burst upo 


more photographs. о have a glimpse of 
Badrinath, the peaks Surrounding Nilakantha and the mountains 
encircling us, but I was disappointed for it Was not possible for 
my eyes to penetrate the thick wrappings of mist, snow and 
clouds. 

“I planted the National Flag on the summit. To Pay homage 
to Nilakantha, I made an offering of some wild flowers and a 
garland which I was carrying and with which I had a great deal 
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of sentimental attachment. These wild flowers I had gathered from 
small bushes on the wayside on the approach march to the Base 
Camp. The garland was a token of love, blessings and good 
wishes from my sister who had given it to me in Delhi when she 
came to see the expedition off. In deference to the wishes of my 
mother I tried to burn some incense which she had given me but 
the strong winds which swept the peak prevented me from light- 
ing it. While I was trying to burn incense, Lhakpa Lama chanted 
prayers and Phurba kept clicking the camera. 

“Тһе majestic peak of Nilakantha looks like a throne. Indeed, 
it is the regal seat of the Lord Shiva ! It is shaped somewhat like 
a horse-shoe, the central part of the otherwise flat space rising 
heavenwards. 

“With a few strokes of our ice-axe each one of us levelled 
a small place to rest our weary limbs. Phurba sat by my side 
and Lhakpa a little below me. We must have spent about fifteen 
minutes when it occurred to me that we had to think of our 
return journey. Could we get back to Camp У? It was already 
quite late and returning to Camp V that day seemed impossible, 
but we hoped for the best. 

*We started descending by the same route. Lhakpa led thc 

and I was in the middle. My task became more arduous 
as I had to belay both Lhakpa and Phurba. There was scarcely 
any strength left іп our limbs. At many places we found it easier 
to descend on all fours, clinging to the slopes and facing them, 
rather {һап climbing down in the normal fashion. Many times we 
slipped. This could be disastrous. In fact, on one occasion all 
three of us slid down but before we could gain momentum, 
Phurba rescued us by driving his ice-axe deep into the slope. We 
were near the third hump when it began to get dark. It was out of 
question to reach Camp V if we could not see our way down. 
None of us had carried a torch with us because we planned to 
return to Camp V before dusk. The only safe place for us to sit 
was the jumble of rocks below the second hump which we had by- 
passed on our way up. In the gloaming, we barely managed to 
reach this spot. 

“We had no option but to bivouac in the open. We sat on a 
rock facing south. We could not rest our backs against the rocks 
as the coldness of the stones chilled us to the marrow of our bones. 
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Nevertheless the freezing cold of the night under an open sky made 
us tremble and shiver, and ate into our very flesh and bones. 
І was in the middle and I requested my companions to close in 
from the sides. We hugged each other to share the warmth of our 
bodies, but it was no good. I kept warning my companions that 
we must not go to sleep otherwise we would never wake up again. 
Many a time I forced myself to stand up, clenching my fists and 
rubbing my hands, stamping my feet and stretching my body to 
keep the cold at bay. We spent a whole night trying to keep awake. 
It was a frightful experience and we suffered unforgettable agony. 
The night was spent in the open without any sleeping bags, air 
mattresses, tents or down-clothing. Besides the windproof jacket, 
our garments were woollen and could not provide the necessary 
warmth. It snowed intermittently and a Strong gale blew through- 
out the night, tearing into us. Twin fears that we might be swept 
off our feet any moment and dashed to death or perish and freeze 
to death before dawn haunted us throughout the night. 

"Phurba felt unwell and I gave him an altitude pill, the only 
one I possessed. It was given to me by Kumar when we left Camp 
V. Though I knew full well that we had nothing edible with us 
yet, just to console myself and, as if to bluff my hunger, I searched 
my pockets, turning them inside out. This searching and scraping 
Produced four cardamums which happened to be lying hidden in 
а corner of one of my pockets. I gave them to my companions 
and helped myself to one, In spite of the biting cold we felt very 


d enough to collect a few small chunks of 


Usually hopeful 
under the Strain, excla; SS si d i 


151; » broke down 
Sure to die today) Teer а 2 hum zarur a Cam 
кырые тран who still had some spirit left, snap- 
› тра ikkis hazar par nahin тага” (Sherpas do not 

a two remarks summed up our moods 
Ара” courage was typical of the gallant 
€rpas and it infused into us a new eatin to 
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“The night seemed to have no end. Tortures of the mind and 
body, the tearing wind, snow, cold, hunger, thirst, sleeplessness, 
apprehensions and fears dragged each minute into eternity. We 
did not have the strength to talk or even whisper. Occasionally 
Lhakpa murmured incoherently. We guessed it was prayer because 
that was what would come naturally to a lama. At long last, the 
faint grey streaks of dawn appeared in the dark sky. The ordeal 
was over. We knew we were going to live. It was 5 алп. and we 
could now resume our descent. 

“We had encountered prodigious hardships and had hung on 
to life by the frailest threads. Luckily these threads, however 
tenuous, had not snapped. But we were weak, weary and exhausted. 
The night’s stay in the open did not seem to have done us any 
good. We felt much weaker than before. On one of the steep 
slopes, Phurba slipped on the hard morning ice taking us with him 
unawares. He grappled with his ice-axe trying to hit into the ice 
surface, but missed. In the process I lost one of my gloves. Lhakpa 
and I struggled hard to save ourselves and after a free slide of 
a few feet, the fall was miraculously arrested. - It was а providen- 
tial escape, but it left us battered and trembling; it was a nerve- 
splintering experience. Thereafter, we became very cautious, 
taking each step carefully. This slowed down our progress. 

Just above Camp V we decided that we would rapel down an 
almost vertical slope, a sheer drop of 40 feet. We fixed a piton 
and began rapelling. While I was doing this, an icicle broke off 
from the ice-face and hit my head, making a gash a quarter of an 
inch deep and three inches wide. After 5 hours of the most 
arduous descending, we reached Camp V, all but dead. It was 
about 10 am. We saw Kumar, Chowdhary and their Sherpa 
comrades. When they saw us approaching, they were exuberant 
with joy. Kumar shouted and asked if we had made it. We waved 
to them with our lifeless hands and I shrieked back, “Nilakantha 
ki jai !” 

“Kumar and Chowdhary rendered first-aid to the bleeding 
wound on my head. A chain of thoughts flashed through my mind 
in quick succession. I had always cherished a strong desire to go 
to the soaring, glistening peaks. I thought of the deep gratitude 
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we owed to Nilakantha; 1 thought of the overwhelming kindness 
of the mountain and then looked at my own relatively puny and 
humble stature. Nilakantha was my first summit. Like the first 
kiss which awakens desire, it will ever remain a pure and sacred 

memory.” 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE NIGHTMARE DESCENT TO С. 


June 14. It was a cold and cloudy day. 
started our journey. Weather-beaten and worn-out, tire 
weary, we dragged our heavy legs down the mountain. Every 
step, though homeward bound, was torture for our tired limbs. 
In this state of physical exhaustion it was necessary to enhance 
our safety precautions. Тһе crevassed area below the ridge 
played havoc with us. Every time we sank thigh-deep or more 
into the mass of soft snow, it was an excruciating effort to pull 
ourselves out of it. It was the mind and not the body, the will 
and not the physical strength which made us go ahead, step by 
step. At one place the last man on the rope had to rapel down 
but there were only two ice-pitons left and those we needed for 
the couloir as also for the ice-wall. There was no alternative 
but to use the ice-axes and leave them behind. Nawang and 1 
reached the far end of the couloir at 1 p.m. There was hardly 
any place to sit and we could not make any progress till every 
one on the rope had joined us. 

I tied myself to the ice-axe and relaxed a little. Tt was 
snowing heavily; in the last two days the temperature had fallen 
considerably. Тһе wind speed increased rapidly and soon а 
blinding blizzard was upon us. Dehydration was already having 
its effect. As I lay there half suspended by the ice-axe, the 
couloir which we had to cross looked far steeper than before. 

While we waited we were chilled to the marrow. What was 
delaying the others? Each minute seemed like eternity. For 
the first half-hour, I endeavoured to warm my feet by beating 
them hard on the ground but eventually I gave up. At last 
our companions arrived. Every one stopped wherever he 
could get a foothold. The last man shouted that he was leaving 
the ice-axe behind in order to belay himself down. ‘That was 
the second ice-axe which was being abandoned on the slope, 
and there were many more slopes ahead of us. The Tope could 
of course be recovered by pulling at one end, but the ice-axe 
had to be written off. 

97 
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I chanced to look at the ice-axe іп my hand and discovered 
that it was not the one I had started with. I had been using 
the ice-axe which I had taken to the Everest up to an altitude 
of 28,300 feet. That axe had got exchanged with Phurba’s 
and perhaps it was my Everest ice-axe which was being left 
behind. At my request another ice-axe was passed to Phurba 
and my Everest ice-axe was retrieved. А hundred-foot-long 
double rope was suspended from the ice-axe like the pendulum 
of a grandfather clock and used as an anchorage. 1 

The rope could extend only part of the way down the couloir. 
What about the rest of the distance? But having crossed 
the couloir once, I consoled myself that it could be done 
again. When I got up and tried to cross it, I stumbled and 
slid down a few feet before the fall was arrested by a tug at 
my waist. I tried to stand erect but could not. Sitting in one 
posture had paralysed my legs temporarily. I had to wait till 
my legs could bear my weight again. I was not the only one 
to experience this rigidity of limbs. Мауғапр, who had also been 
with me while we sat waiting, had to do a lot of hopping before 
he could restore the blood circulation in his legs. 

We fixed a nylon rope in the first half of the couloir. My 
gloves were wet and my fingers numb. I could not hold the 
rope. То restore the blood circulation іп my hands I slapped 
the ice-axe with full force. Finally I crossed the couloir facing 
the slope and side-stepping very much in the manner of un- 
authorized hawkers crawling lizard-like from compartment to 
compartment on a running train. 

It was three hours before all of us got across. We heaved 
a sigh of relief when we reached the site of Camp ТУ. The 
small crevasse in which we had camped on our way up was 
now stuffed with soft snow. 

We were keen to go down further but it was too late in the 
day to do so. The idea of spending one more night, without 
food or water, cramped in a one-man tent, was depressing. 
Someone suggested that the two fittest people in the party 
should go down to get help and added that it would also make 
a little more room for the rest in the tent. Everyone seemed to 
agree to this proposal, but I was convinced that if there was 
any chance of our party getting back safely, that chance lay in 
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sticking together. Three ropes, one ice-piton, a few rock-pitons 
and five ice-axes were all we had between the seven of us. If 
we had to rapel down the ice-wall which was at least fifty feet at 
its narrowest, we could never do it in two separate parties. 

While the tent was being pitched in the crevasse, Nawang 
Tshering dug out the thermos flask which we had left behind. 
There were about four mouthfuls of concentrated mixture of 
glucose, milk, Horlicks and lime. We decided to take a sip 
each but the Sherpas declined to take their share despite our 
insistence. We pressed Sharma to have the first gulp. 

Sharma poured the drink into the cover of the flask, held 
the cup in his hands and gazed at the liquid. We waited 
patiently. He took one big mouthful; we were expecting him 
to pass the cup to Chowdhary or to me. But, Oh, God, no, 
he kept drinking! I could not restrain myself. Like a hungry 
animal I grabbed the cup, but it was empty. Sharma had 
finished the whole lot. I looked at Chowdhary. His jaw 
dropped but he produced no sound. He followed the empty 
container with his eyes until I threw it away in chagrin. 

It was Sharma who broke the tense silence. “Т am awfully 
sorry,” he said, “I thought it was all my share”. 

How could we complain ? 

I have heard mountaineers say that sometimes they have 
felt like murdering their comrades. But I am convinced that 
such wild thoughts are never translated into action. In retro- 
spect I have thought over the incident. Sharma having gone to 
the peak had suffered the greatest strain. He was more thirsty, 
hungry and weary than the rest of us. Obviously he did not 
know what he was doing, otherwise knowing him as I do, he 
could never have behaved as he did. Не genuinely believed 
that we wanted him to finish the drink. 

The tent was erected and we all got in. My feet were cold 
and my socks wet. I knew that if I were to leave them in that 
state I was bound to get frost-bitten. I decided to remove my 
jersey and cover my feet with it. It must have taken me half 
an hour to do this as I had first to remove my windproof jacket, 
then my down jackét before I could get to the jersey. We 
were so jammed in the tent that I could hardly move my hands, 
With great difficulty, І managed to remove my jersey. I wiped 
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my feet dry and put them in the sleeves of my sweater. Then 
I covered them with the rest of the jersey. I tried to put on 
my down jacket and the windproof again but found that all the 
others had made themselves so comfortable meanwhile that it 
was not possible to even move my arms. I wrapped the feather 
jacket around my shoulders and tried to cover my back with 
the windproof jacket. 

Two Sherpas were still outside the tent. I heard them 
complain that it was snowing outside and that they wanted to 
come in. I asked them to wait a moment and looked round 
for some space to accommodate the extra bodies. There was 
not an inch to spare. But it was impossible for anyone to stay 


out and so I asked them to crawl in one by one. One of them 
came crawling over our knee 


To my right was Chowdhary holding his toes and shivering. J 


hardly slept since we left Camp ІП. 

rubbing his toes. To. the right of 
Tashi with Lhakpa seated on their 
dines felt in a tin. 


le. I implored the 
I felt a little movement but 
within seconds their bodies came b; i 


I kicked one of my feet against the ice 
Something wrong. Тһе foot ca 
Senses could register it. 


-wall. There was 
me to a halt even before my 
At first T thought I was too sleepy to 
d. Once again I kicked my feet against 


Шеге was a lack of perception. Fear 
clutched my heart. “Frost-bite ! frost-bite, frost-bite ” T yelled 


again and again. “Frost-bite”, I said still louder, raving like a 
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madman. My heart sank; fear made me sweat; I was ina panic. 
I made a desperate effort to pull my feet in. I succeeded in 
dragging them about six inches or so inside but only the ground- 
sheet of the tent wrinkled a bit and my feet were still exposed 
to the snow as before. I wanted to reach them to tub them 
but it was just not possible. 

I must have fallen back into a stupor when I heard 
Chowdhary gasping for breath: "Open the zip....I am dying. 
Kumar, please do something. Му lungs....I can’t breathe !” 
Chowdhary was choking. 

I remembered the ice-axe I had kept next to me to dig 
ourselves out in case an avalanche entombed us. Hurriedly I 
grabbed it. It was ice cold. Му hands stuck to it like a needle 
to a magnet. I loosened my grip and tore my hand away. I 
put my hands near my groins and rubbed them well. 

Chowdhary said, “Please, Kumar, air i” 

Once again I caught hold of the ice-axe, this time by its 
wooden handle, and made two sharp rents in the canvas, one 
immediately above Chowdhary’s head. Chowdhary took a few 
quick gasps and then his breathing became normal: 

"Please, Chow, can't you shift a little to your right 2” 

"Tm sorry. It is physically impossible", he replied. 

"Please, Chowdhary, my feet are getting frost-bitten.” 

Chowdhary made a desperate bid to make some space for 
me but very soon.he was panting with exhaustion. 

"Sorry, Kumar, it's no use", he said. 

I kicked my feet against the wall of the crevasse to restore 
the blood circulation in my feet but it was of no avail. I was 
too tired, weary and exhausted to struggle any more. 

Sharma was shouting, “Water! Water !” 

Outside there was an unceasing fall of snow which kept 
pressing down on the tent walls, making them sag. We kept 
pushing the flaps of our tent from inside but even 50, bits of 
accumulated snow kept falling inside. 

Sherpa Nawang's posterior was protruding outside the tent 
and snow was piling up on his back. І removed the snow from 
his seat. It was moist and watery as his body warmth had 
melted it a little. I ate some of it. Throughout the night 1 
kept watching the snow falling on Nawang's crouched back. Off 
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апа оп I took а handful and ate it. Occasionally I put some 
of it in Nawang’s mouth and gave some to Sharma and 
Chowdhary. 

We can never forget that night. Starvation, thirst, sleepless- 
ness, exhaustion, bitter cold, fear of frost-bite and ainputation, 
terror of being buried under avalanches and other lurid pictures 
of death haunted us. Ы 

At last the first rays of hope shot out of a dark sky. Safety 
seemed within sight. It must have been 6 a.m. when we got up. 
It was 8 a.m. by the time the last man was ready. 

у The weather was generally cloudy but there were а few 
chinks through which the sun appeared now and then. The 
steep snow slopes which we had to traverse looked impossible. 
We were so weak and run down-that we had to glissade, more 
for conserving strength than for pleasure. However, we soon 
realized that we might start an avalanche if we persisted in this. 
I wanted to get down to the doctor as soon as possible. І cursed 
and shouted but it made no difference. We came to an eight- 
foot-high wall. Nawang looked at me and said we would jump 
down. Down below where we had to land was a cone of soft 
Snow. Before I could prevent him, Nawang took a leap ала 
jumped. Не was buried in snow. He got up quickly and 
flicked the snow off his bódy. Then he stepped aside and made 
a place for me. Like a frightened diver I took the leap. 1 
fell waist deep in snow. I had a few bites at the snow but it 
was too dry to wet my throat. The others came down after 
me. It was interesting to watch every jump and study the 
different facial expressions. 

After descending some distance, we had to take a decision. 
Should we follow the “suicide gully” at the place where we had 
fixed our pitons? The route, though dangerous, was known to 


us. The other alternative was to go down by the ice-wall 
somewhere near Camp III. 


Against the wishes of Chowdhar 
on having a look at the route we 
through the “suicide gully”. We descended about fifty feet 
towards the left. One glance at the gully from the top decided 
the issue. It looked almost vertical and had four inches of 
snow on a hard layer of ice. I decided to return and try our 


у and many others I insisted 
had taken while coming up 
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luck elsewhere. Before climbing back we rested a while and 
looked round to reorient ourselves. We looked down trying to 
find out where approximately Camp ІП was located. 

Sharma kept asking for water. 

Chowdhary said, “Kumar, can’t we burn something to melt 
some snow ?” 

“We have tried everything”, I replied. Then I looked at 
Sharma. The mention of water and a discussion of that subject 
had brought new life into him. One could see his eyes glisten 
with hope. 

“But, Kumar, we have not tried our air mattress”, Chowdhary 
persisted. 

“Then try it", I said indifferently. 

The air mattress was removed from the rucksack and its 
pillow was burnt. 

“It works !”, Chowdhary shouted, “it works !” 

Almost in an instant an amazing transformation took place. 
A new glow of life filled our hollow sunken eyes and as the 
rubber pillow burnt, a very welcome flame was lit. 

Melting snow that way was extremely slow. In forty minutes 
we had barely melted half a cup for each member. Water was 
measured to the last drop and shared equally. Meanwhile, the 
weather had deteriorated and our lighter-fuel and matchsticks 
were all exhausted. The air mattress had taken one and a half 
matchboxes to burn because the flame had had to be kept alive 
constantly. 

We had then to climb the fifty feet or so we had descended 
to see the “suicide gully”. I felt a little guilty for having caused 
this extra effort. 

We continued the climb downwards in knee-deep snow. If 
there were any crevasses we did not care. We kept marching down 
in a mechanical manner like robots. It was almost certain that we 
would have to rapel down sooner or later. We prayed that the 
drop should not be more than a hundred feet as we did not have 
enough rope. 

1 remembered that while climbing straight up the ice-wall 
from Camp П, we had passed a point where the wall was not 
more than a hundred feet high. That was where we had failed to 
ascend it. But to locate that point was not easy. If I had not 
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been the Ісадег of the expedition, my spirits would have flagged. 
But the responsibility I carried gave me strength to keep my body 
and soul together. | 
Аз we neared (һе ice-wall my apprehension and anxiety 
increased. At last we came to a point from which we reckoned 
that Camp III would be slightly to our left. From there. I 
decided to send two Sherpas to the left to explore the possibility 
'of finding a route instead of letting the entire party ramble 
aimlessly from point to point. The Sherpas returned after ten 
minutes waving their hands in the negative. Then they went 
a little further and again turned to (бе left to reconnoitre 
another route. Time hung heavily on us. I kept my left foot 
Taised up so as to increase its blood circulation. But I hardly 
thought of my frost-bite. АП my attention was glued to a single 
aim—to take the team safely back to Camp III. 
The Sherpas had been away forty minutes. 


At last we heard 
their shouts.“ I could not ша 


ke out what they were saying. 
Were they shouting for help or signalling that we should follow 
them? In any case, there was little else we could do but 
proceed in the direction of their shouts. We moved forward, 
following the footprints of the Sherpas. I was glad to see that we 
were losing height rapidly. 

We did not see Phurba and Tashi bu 
ап ісе-ахе, leading downwards. 1 followed it down a steep 
Jedge of ice. The others came behind me. The ledge led 
me to a small platform about a foot wide and three feet long. 
Tashi and Phurba were standing there. 

Phurba shouted exultantly, “Kumar Sahib, Camp III.” 

I did not believe it but Phurba was joyously pointing down- 
wards. There, not more than sixty feet below, lay Camp Ш 
separated from us only by a portion of the ice-wall. АП that 


we had to do was to rapel down. [ gripped Phurba by the 
shoulder and thanked him warmly, 


We had only one piton which we fixed to the ice-wall. 
that was not enough, we secured an ice-axe in a nearby crack 
and tied the rope to it also. Having tested both ends we lowered 
Tashi who went down without much difficulty. He was to fetch 
a piton from-Camp Ш and when we had procured it, we finally 
secured the rope at three joints. This was quite adequate. As 


t found a rope fixed to 


Since 
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the space on the platform was very restricted we called for one 
volunteer who was to rapel down immediately. Nawang came 
forth. The carabiner was tied to his sling and the rapelling rope 
was wound around it twice. Off went Nawang without belay. After 
sliding down six feet or so he tried to control his rapelling by 
holding the rope in his hands. But his fingers were numb and he 
could not grasp the rope to arrest his motion. He took a quick 
terrified look at the depths to which he was sliding and then 
cried out like a child, “Китағ Sahib! Bara Sahib, bachao !” 
He continued to slide rapidly and helplessly, possibly to his 
death. a 

I called out, *Nawang, hold the rope fast m 

But he kept shouting “bachao, bachao!” (Save me! Save 
me !). 

Nawang very bravely made a last effort to save himself. He 
bit hard into the rope and his strong teeth held it. He hung 
there speechless and helpless. There was a temporary relief for 
he was safe but I was afraid that his teeth might break with 
the weight of his body or that he might not be able to hold on 
too long because of the cold. А shudder chilled my spine. 
There was no other rope available. Chowdhary, Sharma апа 
Lhakpa quickly undid their rope and we secured it to the pitons. 
My fingers were also numb. But Phurba quickly tied the rope. 
Someone had to go down immediately to Nawang. But who? 
My feet, from the ankles down, were like hard, gnarled wood. 
I had been sick with dehydration the whole day. Phurba had 
done a lot for us. I looked at him in silence as though to ask if 
he would go down to help Nawang. І had earlier seen him 
coming down the rapelling rope but then he had always used 
it as a fixed rope. 

Could Sharma go? I remembered that he was suflering 
from greater dehydration than the rest of us. In any case he 
was not adept at rapelling. Whatever was to be done had to be 
done instantly. While he had been hanging Nawang had drifted 
to the steeper face of the ice-wall. If he slipped no one could 
have saved him and I would never have forgiven myself. 

Quickly I prepared to go after him myself. — I hit my bare 
hands mercilessly against the ice-axe, the rope and my boots in 
turn, to restore some blood circulation. I hopped and jumped 
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on my feet too but it was of little use. Everything below the 
ankles was dead to all sensation. Тһе swelling had come up 
to my calves. I put my carabiner in the second fixed rope and 
lowered myself. My mind was confused. I did not know how 
I was going to save Nawang. I could not hold the rope with 
my hands. So I put the upper end of the rapelling rope bet- 
ween my teeth and twined the lower end around my arm. 
I lowered myself slowly, wondering all the while what I was 
going to do. Тһе rope was cutting into my arms. І was also 
afraid of losing my teeth. Soon I reached Nawang. There was 
а deathly shadow on his pale face. Не had obviously lost all 
hope of life. Тһе fear of death had contorted his face into an 
ugly mask. He tried to smile but in vain. I held the lower 
end of his rope and threw it up. It did not reach Phurba. Once 
again I tried and missed. Both the times the end of the rope 
came down and slapped against our faces. The rope had-not 
reached even half way up even though the distance was not more 
than 20 feet. I was getting desperate. Finally, I coiled it like 
a cowboy lasso and threw it up with all my might, and I prayed. 
Phurba caught it. Nawang was safe. 

The next step was to join the two ropes together. Having 
learnt from bitter experience, we did not lower the loose end 
of the rope but kept it with us. This way we lowered ourselves 
one by one. 

The joy of reaching Camp III, our sense of relief, security, 
jubilation, humility, our thanksgiving at our deliverance, our 
ecstasy and our tears can hardly be expressed in words. Soon 
Pasang, Lhakpa and a porter arrived at the camp. They had 
brought lime juice and tea in pink-coloured water bottles, No 
other presents could have been more welcome. We snatched the 


bottles and drank to our hearts’ Content, taking lusty, succulent 
gulps. It was 5 p.m. on June 15th. 


CHAPTER ХШ 
BACK TO CIVILIZATION 


The relicf of getting to Camp Ш was so great that almost 
every one wanted to spend the night there. I was no exception 
though I knew I had to get medical attention immediately. 1 
had neither the will nor the energy to proceed further. For this 
reason I stayed on though I pretended to myself that I was doing 
so more for altruistic reasons and for the sake of others. Such 
perverted logic and a forced feeling of selflessness are often 
induced under conditions of stress and strain at high altitudes. 
Phurba, Tashi and Lhakpa were, however, asked to go down. 

We ate some khichari (rice and pulses) sent by Mulk Raj. 
{t was hot and delicious. I had considerable difficulty in re- 
moving my boots for my fect were swollen. After rubbing 
my feet and massaging my limbs, I got into my sleeping bag. 
I felt very comfortable. The only distressing thing was the 
definite knowledge I carried with me that my toes had been 
irreparably damaged due to frost-bite. Sharma and Chow also 
complained of pain in their feet. Consequently, we did not 
have the very pleasant night we had hoped for. We Кері 
awake almost throughout, rubbing our toes and consoling each 
other. Sharma gave us a full account of his exploits above 
Camp V. We could not help but admire his indomitable spirit. 

The next morning we got up at seven. Pasang was already 
busy making tea for us. We drank enormous quantities of tea 
and water and each time we wanted to move, one or the other 
of us would say, «Let's have some more water". At Camp IIT 
we were in constant danger of falling ice. We had already 
sufiered from this fear while we were on our way up. But in 
our present physical state we did’ not seem to care. We even- 
tually left the camp at 10 a.m. 

We were indeed in bad shape. Sharma’s lips had turned 
septic and pus was oozing out of them. He presented a 
hideous sight, somewhat like a monstrous gargoyle Spouting 
putrescent blood. Fortunately T could not see himself, for 
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there was no mirror. As ior myself, my feet had swollen more 
than before, and I had taken off another pair of socks to be 
able to get into my boots. I found to my horror that I could 
not stand on my feet. Excruciating pain shot through my ankles 
and calves. Fortunately my feet were dead to all pain. I tried 
again and again to stand but it was hopeless. Finally, I beat 
my feet and Jegs furiously with my ice-axe and kept doing so 
for some time: But in spite of all this my left leg could not 
take the weight of my body. 

Resigned to my fate, I limped out. I led the rope because 
it was impossible for me to beiay anyone. About 4 p-m. we 
came to the last ice slope which was a steep couloir. I once 
thought of changing my position on the rope so that someone 
in better physical condition than 1 could lead the party, but to 
save time 1 kept my position. I requested Pasang to belay me 
Properly and started cutting steps. it was a long and weary pro- 
cess and soon my energy and ego both started to flag. 

Every step I cut seemed the last in my life. Had l been 
alone I am sure I would have given Up. Half way down the 
slope I stopped and looked back for help, but my position was 
50 precarious that no one could come up to help me. Hating 
myself for having undertaken the task, I kept on at it, I had 
no option. Meanwhile, one of our Porters had come up from 
Camp П to this couloir. Seeing 
to come to my help, but he did not even ha 
Without those he could never й 
eternity, the last step was cut and І gratefully handed 
Tope to the porter. Then I 
above the ground. 


worse. I stopped a moment to look 
Wing me were trying to fix a new rope. 
sake, hurry up! What are you doing 
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“We are making the route safe”, Sharma replied. 

I protested to Chowdhary but he agreed with Sharma and 
so there was nothing for it but to lay myself down on the snow 
and wait for them. After half an hour of rest, my eyes were 
heavy with sleep. This alarmed me for І remembered how оп 
one of my previous expeditions, a porter in a similar state of 
exhaustion had succumbed to the evil effects of cold, fatigue 
and altitude. He had lain down on the snow and fallen asleep. 
Four days later he was picked up by another ferry passing that 
way. Although luckily he was still alive, both his feet were 
frozen and had later to be amputated. As such thoughts over- 
took me, I screamed to the others to hurry up. At last I saw 
them moving again. } 

By now it was almost dark. In my state of physical and 
mental weakness, with an unbearable shooting pain in my legs, 
I had lost all sense of direction and distance. I was not sure 
where and how far Camp II was. I found myself praying 
fervently. Only a few seconds later, as if in answer to my 
prayers, I heard some voices in the darkness ahead of me. Soon 
Grewal’s figure was recognizable. 

“Well done, Kumar”, he exclaimed joyfully as he took a few 
steps forward and embraced me. Then he asked, “Where are 
the others ?” Before I could reply, we heard their steps a few 
yards behind. 

After warmly welcoming Sharma and Chowdhary, Grewal 
took me near the fire. Не had prepared а really warm camp- 
fire but I could not accept his kind offer and run the risk of 
further punishing my frost-bitten feet. All that I wanted was 
to collapse into a sleeping bag. Grewal escorted the others to 
the fire and came back to show me my billet. 

“Where is Mulk Raj ?", I asked. 

*He stayed in Camp II while you were up on the mountain. 
Yesterday he took the three Sherpas down." 

*He had written you off at one stage", Grewal added after 
a pause. 

*He was not far from wrong", I had to admit. 

Grewal told me about the message-that he had decided to 
send to Base Camp from Camp II. It read, “Please inform the 
Sponsoring Committee that Kumar and the others are missing", 
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Fortunately he had held back the message for two days. On 
the morning of June 14th we had been spotted near Camp М: 
I was relieved that the message had not been sent, otherwise 
our relatives at home would have worried unnecessarily. 
Apparently Grewal ‘had also got a search party ready to go out 
and look for us. 

Next morning was a clear day but we waited for dry clothing, 
fresh boots and medicines which Grewal had asked for from 
Base Camp. I sent a message to the Sponsoring Committee 
which read: "Peak made by Sharma and Sherpas Phurba and 
Lhakpa, on 13th June at 17.15 hours...” 

Sharma's lips were septic and in really bad shape. The 
doctor sent an ointment which I applied to my feet, but there 
was hardly any relief. I was dreading the downward journey. 
I wore sboes three sizes too big, but still could not accommodate 
more than one pair of socks. 

At one o'clock in the afternoon we started our journey. The 
number thirteen went on revolving in my mind. “Unlucky for 
some, number thirteen!” Familiar words heard at tombolas in 
the past! But it had turned out differently for me. I had 
passed out of the Military Academy in the 13th Regular Course 
and had later attended the 13th Course of the Mountaineering 
Institute. It was on the 13th that our expedition had reached 
the peak of the elusive Nilakantha. 

Grewal roped up with Sharma and Chowdhary and asked 
Pasang and one porter to look after me. I made Pasang 
rope up with me while the porter was available for assistance. 
Most of the way I came down оп my seat, using my hands to 
propel myself forward while I held my left leg aloft. Much of 
the weight was taken by my stomach to which 
There were occasions when I dan 
By the time I reached Camp 
trousers was in threads. 


the rope was tied. 
gled on the rope in mid-air. 
1, the seat of my climbing 


us d At Camp I, eight other porters were 
waiting with a stretcher. Mulk Raj had very thoughtfully sent 


them up. I shook hands with all of fhem and told them that 
our success on the mountain was as much their victory as it was 
ours. This indeed was the truth. 

I was put on the stretcher and carried by four porters. The 
snow was soft and the porters were sinking knee-deep into it. 
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I felt sorry for them. After some time the stretcher came to a 
halt. I took a mouthful of water from a bottle carried by 
Pasang and then changed sides on the stretcher so that І could 
gaze at Nilakantha without turning my head. There, receding 
in the distance was our mammoth peak, majestic and ineffable. 
In some way we had become a part—a small part—of its ever- 
lasting grandeur. The stretcher moved on but in my mind’s 
eye the vision of the mountain remained. 

Shouts of welcome from Mulk Raj broke my reverie. I sat 
up in my stretcher and waved to him. Throughout the journey 
І had thought of all kinds of things to say to Mulk and the other 
members who had had to stay behind, but now that I was with 
them I was tongue-tied. We just embraced each other, silently. 
After a long pause I said, “Sorry, Mulk, I could not take you 
up with us. You were so fit and keen”. 

“Don’t be silly. You gave me a job to do and I have done 
it to the best of my ability. And then this victory is for the 
whole lot of us”, he said spontaneously. Yes, the victory was 
not restricted only to the summit party or to the expedition, but 
extended to a much wider group of people. It was also the 
success of those who had attempted the mountain before us and 
many others who had helped our expedition but were 
nowhere near us. 

Near Base Camp all the porters and Sherpas collected round 
us. My first enquiries were about Phurba, Tashi and Lhakpa. 
They had been away from us for only two days and yet it seemed 
like ages. The privations we had suffered and shared together 
had forged strong bonds of affection and friendship. In the 
company of those simple, happy folk I almost forgot about my 
frost-bite till the presence of our Medical Officer reminded me. 

The doctor asked the Sherpas to take me to the big tent. 
When we had left for the mountain, the mess tent had been a 
shambles. As I recollected, there was hardly a vacant place 
for a mattress. But now it looked neat and orderly. Mulk Raj 

ched and kept our sleeping bags ready 


had got the tent терїї 
on our mattresses. The sleeping bags had been sprinkled with 


Eau de Cologne and powder. Out mail and papers were stacked 
neatly on our bags. Next to the letters were toffees and choco- 
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lates. What a warm welcome! So much luxury and attention 
ing ! 

Y E the tel, CR enn the doctor unlaced and took off 
my boots. While he examined my feet which were very sore 
beyond the ankles, І anxiously waited for his verdict. Charac- 
teristically the doctor did not utter a word or change the 
expression оп his face during his examination. I could 
wait no more. Grabbing him anxiously by the shoulder I said 
“Tell me, Ray, how serious is it? You don’t think it will 
TICAR мий ?" [ dared not complete the sentence, 

“You will be all right soon enough”, he said Teassuringly. 

I knew he was not telling the truth. Outside І heard shouts 
and all the happy bustle of a heartfelt welcome. The main party 
had arrived. Ray went across to examine Sharma and 
Chowdhary for they too had had a touch of frost-bite. 

Next day we left Base Camp. Some members were keen to 
visit Swargrohini where according to legend the Pandavas did 
penance after having worshipped at Pandu Keshwar. But we 
felt so weak that we beat a quick retreat. I was put in a sleeping 
bag and tied to the stretcher with nylon ropes. Eight porters 
Were detailed to carry me while Mulk Raj and Sherpa Pasang 
walked beside me. 

Repeatedly I lifted my head from the stretcher to look back 
at Nilakantha under the blue shadows of which we had spent the 
last few days with poignant feelings of hope and despair. I 
thought of the team work and the comradeship of all the mem- 


y feet suddenly gave me a jolt. J 
could see some other members limping along, barely able fo 


і The undulating terrain made my 
stretcher journey not too comfortable, 
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to go down the steep side of a moraine and then wade across a 
rushing sheet of water. I greatly dreaded the prospect. If any 
one of the porters lost his balance, he could well upset all the 
others. And just as I feared, Khem Singh, one of the stretcher 
bearers, slipped. Тһе stretcher began to slide but the bearers 
in front immediately sat down on their haunches and arrested 
the downward movement. The stretcher ultimately hit the 
ground and the party came to a halt. Seven more porters who 
were carrying loads instantly came to our help and the fifteen of 
them together tried to lift the stretcher. But I would һауе none 
of it till Mulk Raj was by my side. His presence reassured me 
and under his directions the stretcher was lifted once again. At 
last we were across the rivulet and the porters put me down to 
dry their legs. 

After another two hours of marching we came to Lakshmi- 
ban, which was lush with grassy meadows and full of 
bhojpatra trees (silver birches). We halted at the edge of the 
river where the porters took time off for a smoke. Though the 
Alakananda was only knee-deep at that place, it flowed torren- 
tially, and with ıa terrifying speed. Here we tarried for a while. 
Gaur Singh, one of our porters, went away and did not return 
for quite some time. When at last he came back he was 
furious. I could see murder in his eyes. Не shouted at every 
one, gesticulating furiously with his arms and fists. When I 
asked Gaur Singh what had upset him, he replied, “Bara Sahib, 
yeh sab chor hain!” (They are all thieves). “What have they 
stolen ?", I enquired. "Rakshi",* he said. Apparently, he had 
hidden a bottle on his way up in some secret place and now it was 
missing. When I asked who else was there when he was hiding 
the bottle, he replied naively, “Sab log tha” (Everyone was 
there) ! 

From Lakshmiban to Mana there was a good track and the 
going was easy. I was carrying a transistor set which I switched 
on. I got All India Radio broadcasting the news in Hindi. The 
ascent of Nilakantha was being announced to the world. My 
porters were thrilled with it. Some of them requested me to 
play the “record” again. I promised to do so later, as 1 was 
sure that the news would be repeated in the evening bulletin. 


*A type of country liquor 
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When we came to Mana village, we found a small band 
which had been speedily arranged to escort us triumphantly to 
our camp. The band which consisted of a single drum and one 
clarionet, gave us a loud, warm and touching welcome. It yas 
a gracious gesture on the part of the villagers. The procession 
became bigger and bigger as we came closer to the village. Soon 
the villagers were throwing flowers upon us. 

Lhakpa had been sent a day earlier to make arrangements 
for our food at Mana Camp. When we arrived it was eight 
o'clock in the evening but there was neither Lhakpa nor 
any food. Soon the rest of the party joined us and a frantic 
search for Lhakpa began. Half an hour later Lhapka arrived 
aud made a bee-line for me. 

"What about dinner ?" I asked him. 

"Never mind ! Everything under control", he said. “I am 
sending someone to get firewood”. 

"What? now !”, I exclaimed in anger. 

I knew we would have to 80 without a proper meal. The 
village bania* appeared on the scene, We requested him for 
some dal} and rice. Though Lhakpa had failed to prepare dinner 


nd presented them 
In addition we gave away good 
quantities of medicines for the village to the schoolmaster. 
Teceived our first instalment of 
congratulatory messages. Тһе Sponsoring Committee had kind- 
ly offered to have me evacuated in а helicopter but in 
view of the fact that it would Not have saved more than two 
days, І decided to stay on with the team. 

In a sentimental mood, I Proposed a large number of 
toasts : to the health of my comrades; to the brave Sharma, the 
first to step on the elusive Nilakantha; to Chowdhary, our 
unfailing guide and adviser; to Grewal, who did so much for 
* Pulses 
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us; io Mulk Raj, his warmth апа his anxiety for all of us; to 
the unstinted loyalty and selfless services of the Sherpas; and 
finally to the peak itself. 

After the toasts I announced to my comrades that our work 
was over, but that we should wish the doctor, whose work was 
just beginning, all the luck in the world. 

Grewal and Mulk Raj had made arrangements for our quick 
evacuation and the following day we left for Badrinath. 

At Badrinath we attended the ceremonial derobing of the 
idol of the Lord Vishnu. Mulk carried me inside the temple 
where I sat next to the door of the sacred inner room which 
housed the image. An aarati*, with its tinkling bells and flicker- 
ing lamps, heralded the ceremony. The Rawal’s fingers 
moved dexterously, removing rich brocaded dresses and expen- 
sive gold and silver ornaments from the three-foot-high black 
stone image. Among these was a tiara of gold with a diamond 
of a moderate size in the centre. The image of the diety stood 
under a small golden canopy and was covered with garlands 
of multi-coloured flowers. Flanking its right side were the 
images of Nar and Narayan while on the left were those of ` 
Kubera and Indra. The Rawal honoured me with the central 
garland, which is regarded as the most auspicious. Then he 
distributed flowers to the congregation outside. 

From Badrinath to Joshimath I travelled in a dandi escorted 
by Grewal. Other members of the party came a day later after 
having arranged for all the loads to be lifted. At last the 
bearers were quite at home hauling me on a sedan chair and 
they made the distance of eighteen miles in one day. Whenever 
my dandi was put down on the way, Badrinath pilgrims would 
flock round me and ask all manner of questions. A young boy 
asked me how far I had been able to go up the mountain in 
my dandi ! 

Grewal left us for a day to visit Hemkund. Ол his way up 
he had pledged that if we succeeded in reaching the summit of 
Nilakantha he would make an offering at Hemkund. Extracts 
from Grewal's diary about his visit to Hemkund arc given in 


Appendix I. 
I reached Joshimath on June 22nd. Тһе main party arrived 


sA religious ceremony 
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the following day. I was carried to receive them. А huge 
procession was carrying the mountaineers high on their shoulders. 
A welcome for heroes, so richly deserved! We had initially 
planned to stay for three or four days in Joshimath and then 
return via Kuwari Pass and Ranikhet. But all plans had to be 
abandoned. We needed urgent medical attention and the 
problem was to get to Delhi as quickly as possible. 

On June 25th we left Joshimath 
evening. Unfortunately, the truck carrying the Sherpas and our 
luggage did not arrive till the next morning. І had to leave 
Grewal to bring up the rear and the luggage. At Kotdwara we 
were received by the local military authorities and then taken 
to Najibabad where a decorated railway coach awaited us. After 
a hearty meal provided by the railway staff we boarded the train 
and arrived in Delhi on June 27th, almost exactly a month after 
we had left the capital. · The expedition was received at Delhi 
with great eclat, but from the railway station we were taken 


straight to the hospital, And then started a long period of 
hospitalization and an effort to regain the use of our blighted 
limbs. 


The memory of Nilakantha will ever remain fresh. in our 
minds. Тһе mountain has become a part of our lives, or rather, 
we have become a part of its majesty. The mountain is bigger 


than us, its beauty is ageless. We were fortunate to have touched 
а moment of its eternity. 


, Teaching Srinagar the same 
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APPENDIX I 
VISIT TO HEMKUND 


A note by A. J. S. Grewal 


I left Badrinath for Hemkund on the morning of June 22nd. 
I was accompanied by Mangal Singh, a young porter from Mana 
village. We filled our rucksacks with enough provisions for two 
days and also carried some foodstuff and powdered milk to be 
presented to a well-maintained Gurdwara at Gobindghat which 
is eleven miles from Badrinath on the way to Joshimath. We 
reached Gobindghat after midday and were entertained to a 
good meal by the Gurdwara priest, Giani Ram Singh. I was 
informed that no one could stay at Hemkund and that all 
pilgrims halted at Gangaria, about four miles short of Hemkund. 

A party of seven pilgrims had left in the morning and I 
could join them at Gangaria. Since it was getting late, I was 
advised to rush up so as to reach Gangaria before dusk. 
Following a steep path which went along Lachhman Ganga, wc 
reached Gangaria at 5 p.m. There was a forest rest house and 
a well-kept dharmashala* at Gangaria. A chowkidar** stays at 
the dharmashala and also acts as a guide. There I found a 
party consisting of a Sikh priest, three sadhus and three Punjabi 
villagers. We pooled our resources and had some refreshing tea 
and an early dinner. Тһе priest recited the evening prayers in 
an atmosphere of calm and tranquillity. The simple village folk 
had no faith in my sleeping bag and were apprehensive that I 
might freeze in it at night. They offered their blankets. I 
assured them that the bag was as warm as at least ten of their 
blankets. 

Next morning we were all up early. After the morning 
prayers, the pilgrims cooked the sacred prasadi which was to 
be carried to the Hemkund Gurdwara. Then started a steep 
climb of four miles. At the base of the climb a path branches off 
5 Rest house Sweets and flowere blessed by a temple priest and given 
** Watchman back to a devotee in return for his offerings. 
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which leads to the famous Valley of Flowers about two and a 
half miles away from Gangaria. . 

On the way we came across two steep stretches of ice covering 
a glacial rivulet. The chowkidar who had a shovel led the way 
and cut the steps. I helped the pilgrims 
Gradually the altitude started telling on the 
we were about 500 yards short of our destination one of the 
older members of our group began to get altitude sickness and 
headache. He felt that it was impossible for him to go any 
further and loudly prayed to God to give him strength to be 
able to have a glimpse of the holy place. Fortunately, I had 
some medicines and gave the old man some sulpha and APC 
pills. He felt much better and began to walk again. He kept 
insisting, in spite of my protests, that I had been divinely sent 
by Guru Nanak to help him in reaching the object of his 
pilgrimage. 

We reached Hemkund, a crystal clear, sea green lake about 
200 yards long and 150 yards wide, ‘at an altitude of 14,000 
feet, surrounded on three sides by snow-covered slopes. By 
the side of the lake is a small Gurdwara where Guru Gobind 
Singh is said to have sat in meditation receiving divine orders 
to start the Khalsa Panth. Nearby is a small Lakshmana 
temple. 

The lake was partly covered with ice and its water was ex- 
tremely cold. But such was the faith of the pilgrims that 
everyone removed his clothes and had a good dip in the holy 
lake. The Gurdwara was then opened and the priest conducted 
a full religious ceremony, chanting holy hyms from the Granth 
Sahib. 1 

The whole atmosphere transported me to a region of 
heavenly repose and peace that I shall never forget. 


in crossing over. 
pilgrims and when 
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EQUIPMENT 


It appears that for quite some time to come the procurement 
of the mountaineering equipment will remain a major problem for 
Indian mountaineering expeditions. It is only two years since 
some ordnance factories in the country began to produce a number 
of items. 


Tents 

Tents for Himalayan mountaineering have to be both light 
and durable. As these two requirements are not easily compati- 
ble, two types of tents should be taken. The first type should be 
completely water- and wind-proof, and more durable. These tents 
should be used during the approach march and at Base Camp. 
The second type should be for high altitudes (16,000 ft. and 
above) only. As it does not rain above these heights, the second 
type of tent need not be completely water-proof. It must, how- 
ever, be completely wind-proof, and as light as possible. 

On the Nilakantha expedition, we took Meade tents manu- 
factured by ordnance factories. The material used for the outer 
fly is 5 ozs cloth. A ground-sheet is attached to this fabric. There 
is only one sleeve type opening which appears to be better than 
the zip where there is always the danger of the zip going out of 
order and rendering the whole tent useless. The poles used in these 
tents are made of an aluminium alloy called Dural. These poles 
are much heavier than the poles used in some of the tents manu- 
factured abroad. If sections of each pole are marked in different 
colours, it facilitates putting up the tents in adverse weather condi- 
tions. These tents weighed 21 Ibs and were water- and wind- 
proof. On this expedition, the slopes were so steep that a 
Meade tent could not be pitched. Rock tents or Binour tents 
where one side is flat had therefore to be used. 


Mess Tent 
Small tents, where one cannot even stand, become irksome 
on long expeditions. A large mess tent where all the members 
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of the party can eat together and sleep at lower altitudes is 
almost a necessity on Himalayan expeditions. We had a domc- 
shaped mess tent with a diameter of 16 ft. It was supported by 
just опе nine-foot bamboo pole in the centre. The groundshect 
was attached to side walls three and a half feet high. Тһе total 
weight was not more than 110 lbs. This weight could be carried 
in two separate loads. This tent consisted of two layers with 
six inches of space in between in order to give more insulation. 
On sunny days it sometimes became so warm inside the tent that 
we could remove all our woollen clothing. The tent was very com-. 
fortable, If the fabric were a little, better and the bamboo pole 


were replaced by an aluminium one, it would be more durable 
and completely water-proof. 


Ice-axes 


There are various types of ice-axes. There is one which can 
be folded in the middle. This is very useful for step cutting on 
steep slopes. It is convenient to wield as the arm is considerably 
reduced. Another type has a pick and hammer instead of the 
normal pick and shovel combination. This is useful for steep 
ice slopes where pitons have to be hammered, as it saves the 
bother of having to carry extra piton hammers. 


Boots 


Boots are a most important item of equipment and need 
great attention. For very high altitudes, warmth takes priority 
over durability; but for low altitudes where the strain on boots 
is great, durability comes first. Another difficult problem is that 
boots should be completely water-proof and at the same time 
be able to breathe so that the sweat evaporates instead of freezing. 
These two requirements are contradictory and a via media is 
necessary. This problem is solved to some extent by having 
water-proof covers over the boots which keep wet snow and 
water off the boots and at the same time let the boots breathe. 
Boot-covers are a must. Our boots were made by Bata Shoe Co. 
These boots are sufficiently warm for altitudes up to 22,000 ft. 
Our boot-covers were fixed on the top portion only. As a 
result water could enter through the seams between the sole and 
the top portion of the boot. I strongly recommend that full 
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covers, and silicon (a water repellent) be used for these boots. 
The boots were found to be a little heavy. 

In the interests of perfect fitting, boots should be made to 
order and not by standard sizes. On big expeditions only new 
boots should be taken. 


Sleeping Bags 

Our bags were made by Indian ordnance factories. The 
eiderdown used was imported. The complete sleeping bag consist- 
ed of two parts, the inner bag and the outer bag, weighing 4 Ibs 
and 34 Ibs respectively. The outer bag closed just above the 
shoulders while the inner bag covered the head also. 

These bags were so warm that I seldom used two together, 
not even at the altitude of 27,600 on the Everest expedition. 
However, at that altitude we slept in down jackets and trousers. 
These sleeping bags were box-quilted, that is, each bag had 
separate layers with the seams overlapping. 


Mattresses 
Air-inflated mattresses, with pillow attached and weighing 4 
Ibs, proved satisfactory. 


Crampons 

On the Nilakantha expedition we could not proceed an inch 
on ice without crampons. While using them on ice one really 
wonders what the pioneers of mountaineering must have done 
without them. For sfeep ice slopes, I recommended crampons 
with front spikes. 


Goggles 

Goggles serve two purposes on high altitudes. First, they 
eliminate the ultra-violet rays present in the rarified atmosphere; 
secondly, they save the eyes from the blinding glare of the sun 
on the snow. Any smoked glasses with covered sides are good 
enough. But because the goggles are closed from the sides, the 
glass gets foggy especially when the climber breathes heavily at 
high altitudes. This is extremely irksome and time wasting. So 
far there have been no goggles which do not fog. Perhaps some 
day there will be a small invention with a wiper arrangement, 
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Usually it is most irritating to halt just to clean the glasses, but 
sometimes it is the best excuse to take rest when you are tired ! 


Rucksacks 


There are two types of rucksacks, with and without a frame. 
The main advantages of the rucksack with a frame are that the 
weight is equally distributed over the body, the load does not 
touch or hurt the back, and as a result the sweat can evaporate 
quickly. On the other hand, the disadvantage is that it can 
weigh anything from 4 to 5 Ibs. On high altitudes, where every 
extra ounce matters, this weight is tremendous. The rucksack 
without a frame is just a bag with straps. Though uncomfortable, 
it is very light. The choice of rucksack is a matter of personal 
preference. 

The rucksacks manufactured by Indian ordnance factories 
weigh over 5 Ibs. These сап easily carry up to 80 Ibs. Тһе 
material of the frame and the straps, however, is much too heavy 


and can be made considerably lighter. Тһе latest foreign nylon 
rucksacks are extremely light. 


Ropes 


Nylon ropes are ideal for belaying and rapelling. АП ropes, 
new and old, should be tested before use on the mountain. While 
packing, care should be taken not to pack ropes with crampons or 


pitons. Manila Tope is excellent for use as fixed торе, and a 
diameter of half an inch is ideal. 


Wind-proof Clothes 


At present wind-proof clothes in India are made of 5 oz 
cloth which is slightly heavier than foreign nylon stuff. Our wind- 
proof had two layers, one of wind-proof material and the other of 


Silk. I suggest both the layers should be of 5 oz cloth. This 


might make the wind-proofs little heavier but it will be morc 
effective. 


Pitons 


We had to use a large number of i 
mountain. These were made by I 
Though very strong, they were very he: 


се- and rock-pitons on the 
ndian ordnance factories. 
ауу. One person could not 
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carry more than 10 pitons and carabiners in addition to his own 
load. 

I strongly recommend the latest pitons which are made of 
aluminium. They are very light and sufficiently strong. 


Clothing 

Generally all clothing should be on the loose side. It has 
been proved beyond doubt that two layers of warm clothing are 
much warmer than one thick layer of some weight. A string 
vest, though a little uncomfortable to wear, is extremely warm 
and helps in drying the sweat. It must be worn next to the body. 
String trousers can be equally useful provided they are made of 
soft strings. 

Special attention must be given to the knitting of socks. Loose 
socks cause blisters and tight socks hamper the blood circulation 
and can cause frost-bite. At least two pair of socks must be 
worn with climbing boots and a spare set must always be carried. 
Both woollen gloves and mittens should be taken. Though 
mittens are much warmer, they are not as convenient as gloves 
while working on steep-ice and rock-faces when pitons have to be 
hammered. Most of the mittens have water-proof covering attach- 
ed to the woollen part. Once the gloves become wet, it takes 
some time for them to dry up. If there were water-proof mittens 
and gloves, they could be easily removed and dried up quickly. 
Indian made Balaclava caps are excellent. 

A list of basic mountaineering equipment required for expedi- 
tions is given in the following Annexure. 


ANNEXURE 


MOUNTAINEERING EQUIPMENT 


_ Special equipment 


Crampons, non-adjustable 
Crampons, adjustable 
Climbing boots 
Climbing boot-covers 
Camp shoes 

Gaiters 

Wind-proof suits 
Eiderdown suits 
Mittens, water-proof 
Mittens, woollen 
Goggles 

Sleeping bag, inner 
Sleeping bag, outer 
Air mattresses 

Air mattress inflator 
Rucksack. 

Kit bag (large) 

Kit bag (small) 
Ice-axe 

Bivouc tent 

Meade tent 

Mess tent 

Nylon ropes 

Manila ropes 

Pitons, rock- 

Pitons, ice- 
Carabiners 

Piton hammer 

Rope ladder 

Wire ladders 
One-man rescue apparatus 
Ski sticks 

Carrier frame 


General Equipment 


Approach march boots 
Belt 

Raincoat 

Umbrella 


Knife-cum-tin-cutter 
Mess mug 

Mugs 

Spoons 

Water bottles 
Toilet requirements 
Thermos flask, big 
‘Thermos flask, small 
Sewing kit 

Socks, nylon 
Socks, woollen 
Stockings, woollen 
Climbing trousers 
Woollen underwear 
Woollen shirt 
Balaclava caps 
Woollen pullover 
Woollen gloves 
String vest 
Cooking utensils 
Spring balance, 80 lbs 
Funnels 

Kerosene oil 


Kerosene container, + gallon 
Kerosene container, 3 gallon 


Shoemaker kit 
Puncture kit 

Tent repair kit 
Spare poles and pegs 
1 1 atta measurer 
Primus stove 
Pressure cooker 
Petromax lamps 
Searchlight 


Candles and match boxes 


Binoculars 
Compass 


Identity discs (for porters) 
Ordinary goggles (for Porters) 


Stationery 
Khukri (Nepali knife) 


"Forch, with spare celis and bulbs Whistles 
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Flag route markings 
Polythene bags, large 
Polythene bags, small 
Tarpaulins 

Wooden pegs 

Transistor radio 

Mail bags 

Miniature national flags 
Walkie talkie wireless set 


Battery 


Oxygen Equipment 
Cylinders 
Masks 


. Caps 


Regulators 
Manometers 
Spanners 


APPENDIX III 
FOOD 


Having used both Western and Indian food on the moun- 
tain, I feel that most of the Indian members prefer Indian food. 
There are some -exceptions, of course. There are people who 
have been used to Western food and Sherpas, I have noticed, 
scem to prefer Western to Indian food. 

At low altitudes, the diet should tend towards fats followed 
by carbohydrates and proteins, in this order. At altitudes above 
10,000 feet, the carbohydrates replace fats and proteins come 
last. 

The food carried on an expedition should be thought of in the 
following categories : (a) for low altitude members (b) for low 
altitude Sherpas and porters (c) for high altitude members, 
Sherpas and porters, and (d) miscellaneous items not included 


in the daily rations and carried centrally to cater for individual 
tastes. 


RATION SCALE FOR LOW ALTITUDE MEMBERS 


Quantit y* Remarks 
Item per man 
per day 
1. Atta/Rice 


14.0z Tsampa, besan OF 
maida can also be 


ИЕ taken instead. 
2. Biscuits .. зе ж. fs .. 207 
3. Га! жы E es 4. -. 1 oz 
4. Sugar... vi 25 өсі «+ 5 02 
5. Ghee д: 
6. Milk wig 
(a) fresh or қ 12 o; 
Ы >з . 12 о? 
(b) Powdered or T 4% 4. 3:02 
(с) tinned ae «s ix S 402 
7. Oats, cornflour, suji ł oz 


*The quantities given here and i 8 - e not 
Р -— c nd in the following two lists were n 

actually carried on the Nilakantha expedition, but they are quantities 
cere adequate after experiments made on other expeditions and оп 
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Quantity 
Пет per тап Remarks 
per day 
8. Meat a 5% 2s a This includes sausa- 
ges, fish and 
bacon. 
(a) fresh or .. als is әк BOR 
(6) tinned Y T ^d 1.0 402 
9. Vegetables 
(а) fresh or .. 55 T „ 502 
(b) tinned or ci °з ыс 8-05 
(с) dehydrated T 5% se 02 
10. Potatoes 9 x» ave æ £02 
11. Eggs 2% аһ sl ei e BEE 
12. Onions .. T is vs is 20% 
13. Tea б x .. oz 
14. Coffee, Cocoa, Вой уйа š а. %02 
15. Fruits 
(а) fresh or .. 55 T ке 802 
(b) tinned vx T P 1.0 402 
16. Fruit juice or аа as OL 
fruit juice powder Фу .. $02 
17. Ѕоир 
(a) tinned or ел ал 72 Өз 


(b) powdered .. ET sis "NE 02 
18. Dry fruit as os .. loz (Only above 10,000 ft.) 


19. Sweets/gur/missri 1 oz 
20. Chocolate 3} oz 
21. Condiments ł oz 
22. Salt . аш 1 oz 
23. Pickle, ROS or sauce E- se oz 


24 boxes weekly per man, 


24. Safety matches 
3 weekly per man. 


25. Candles .. 
RATION SCALE FOR BASE CAMP SHERPAS AND PORTERS 


1. Sugar Ж bx ar Sth 5902 
2, Теп С... EA ex 5% xe 102 
3. Milk aie ins: s za зы 2104 
4. Jam e se T s 102 
5. Rice m T өле 7 «v 28:07 
6. Lentils кі 76:02 
7. Vegetables (fresh ба ба 5 әх 12202 
8. Wheat flour E T as ае Жш 
9. Тзатра an oe we x Жою 
10. Ghee and butter Ж v» s» 3302 


11. Meat (dehydrated or fresh) ie u xu 
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Quantity 
Пет per тап 
per day 
12. Lemon crystals i oz 
13. Chillies, masala, etc. 4 oz 


HIGH ALTITUDE RATIONS 
1 Sugar 


Es = fa 8 oz 
2 Cornflakes/mango flakes, сіс. 1 oz 
3 Milk 4 oz 
4 Jam { oz 
5 Cheese 1 oz 
6 Fish 45 as RV 1 oz 
7 Meat (keema, rogan josh, sausages, 

liver) 2 oz 
8 Soup 1 oz 
9 Chocolates 1 oz 

10 Dry fruit 2 oz 

11 Sweets and toffees 14 о? 

12 Cocoa Е Es as } oz 

13 Ovaltine or drinking chocolate, , % oz 

14 Fruit cake RE 1 oz 

15 Lemon or orange powder 1 oz 

16 Biscuits (sweet) 4 oz 

17 Biscuits (salt) 1 oz 

18 Tinned vegetables 1 oz 

19 Tinned fruit juices 2 oz 

20 Tinned fruit 2 oz 

21 Tsampa 3 oz 

22 Glucose 55 2 oz 

23 Chutney, pickles 1 oz 


APPENDIX IV 
FROST-BITE 


Meaning 

Due to lack of circulation of blood, the oxygen and nourish- 
ment to cells is disrupted and the tissues get damaged. This condi- 
tion is frost-bite. The severity of frost-bite depends on the 
intensity of the exposure and the length of time before which 
adequate circulation is restored. Usually, frost-bite affects the 
extremities of the body such as hands, feet, nose and ears. 

If due precautions are taken, frost-bite can be avoided but at 
times due to accident or emergency bivouac it becomes unavoid- 


able. 


Causes and Precautions 

Physically weak persons are more susceptible to frost-bite than 
healthy ones. On high altitudes there is a general deterioration 
in health due to lack of oxygen, and therefore high altitudes can 
be said to contribute to a large extent to frost-bite. At high 
altitudes the climber has also to breathe rapidly due to the rarified 
air. This results in loss of heat through exhaled air which brings 

‚ down the body temperature and increases the chances of frost-bite. 
The use of oxygen at high altitudes considerably reduces the 
chances of frost-bite. 

When the body temperature falls below the danger point, a 
remarkable phenomenon takes place in the body itself. To pro- 
tect the vital organs from freezing, the body adjusts itself in such 
a way that blood circulation to the extremities is restricted if not 
completely cut off. At this time no amount of warm clothing can 
help prevention of frost-bite. The only thing that can help in 
such a case is the application of external heat. 

Food, which gives nourishment and produces heat, should 
never be neglected. Though it is irksome to prepare food at high 
altitudes, it is very important to eat food which produces heat, 
since the body loses heat very rapidly at high altitudes. 

Smoking constricts the blood vessels thus reducing the normal 
circulation of blood and slowing down the flow of OXygen and 
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nourishment to the tissues. Therefore, it is strongly recommend- 
ed that smoking at high altitudes, when a person is in danger of 
suffering from frost-bite, be completely avoided. Drinking, though 
it increases the flow of blood, should also be avoided. It dilates 
the arteries, and more blood comes to the surface as a result and 
is chilled. This naturally helps lower the body temperature. 

An exhausted person is more susceptible to frost-bite than 
others. Therefore, it is not desirable to warm oneself by exercis- 
ing at high altitudes since more heat is lost by doing so. 

Temperatures are lowered considerably by strong winds. This 
is known as the wind-chill factor. Therefore, climbers must 
always protect themselves with a wind cheater. The temperatures 
below the snow are much lower than above the snow, and there- 
fore, when you have to stand at a particular place, it is advisable 
to pack the snow with your feet and stand above it instead of 
having your feet under the snow. However, when there are 
strong winds, the temperatures under the snow may be warmer 
than outside. 

It is important to protect the head, neck and face adequately. 
An enormous amount ot body heat is lost through these often 
neglected parts of the body. 

Tight boots and clothes hinder blood circulation and should 
be avoided. 

The skin has a special capacity for keeping the surface of the 
body warm. It loses this capacity when it becomes wet. Under 
conditions of extreme cold, perspiration should be avoided as far 
as possible. 3 

Metal should not be touched with bare hands in extreme cold. 
Also, contact with gasoline or Butane gas will freeze any part of 


the body that comes in contact with them in conditions of extreme 
cold. 


Types of Frost-bite 


Frostbite can be superficial or deep. Superficial frost-bite 
involves only the skin and the tissues immediately beneath it. The 
affected part shows a certain amount of whiteness or takes on а 
waxy appearance but it is resilient. After rewarming, the frost- 
bitten area first becomes numb, mottled and blue and then begins 
to swell. There is a stinging and burning sensation. In some 
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severe cases, blisters may occur in 24 or 36 hours. These blisters 
dry up and become hard and black in a week or two. If the 
patient is given complete rest, the swelling normally subsides. It 
may last much longer if the patient does not take rest. Throbbing 
pain and burning of the injured part may persist for several weeks. 
The skin peels off and remains red. The tender skin is sensitive 
even to mild cold. This may persist abnormally for a long time. 

Deep frost-bite is much more serious. The damage does not 
anly involve the skin and the tissues which are just beneath it 
but goes much deeper. The blisters take three to four days to 
develop. The entire limb swells up and becomes immobile. It 
takes on a blue-grey or violet colour. After the first two days, 
throbbing and shooting pains are experienced which can last up 
to eight weeks. The blisters dry up and slough off, leaving 
beneath exceptionally sensitive skin which takes months to become 
anything near normal. 

In extreme cases of deep frost-bite, permanent loss of tissues 
occurs immediately. The skin does not become red or blistered 
but turns lifeless, grey, dry and shrivelled and continues to remain 
cold. In case infection sets in, it becomes soft, wet and inflamed, 
and may affect a whole limb if the infection is not checked. 


First Aid 

Only superficial “frost-nip” can be treated. effectively iu the 
field. If a sudden blanching of the skin is noticed, or if the 
fceling of extreme cold disappears and is followed by a pleasant 
feeling of warmth, it is a clear symptom that frost-nip is setting 
in. This should be treated immediately even while climbing, 
otherwise it may develop into real frost-bite. Frost-nipped fingers 
can be treated by keeping them motionless in the arm-pits or 
other warm areas. Тһе frost-nipped ear, nose or cheek can be 
treated by cupping it in your hands and blowing warm air over it. 
Toes and heels can be treated by removing the covering and keep- 
ing them on same one else's belly. Мо rubbing should be done. 
After thawing is complete, the covering should be changed. In 
the case of feet, the soles of shoes should also be changed. 


Treatment of Frost-bite 
The first aid suggested above is only for extremely superficial 
frost-nip. In all cases of frost-bite, the patient must be brought 
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on to a place where good food and equable temperature exist 
or can be provided and from where onward he will not have to 
use his limbs and can be carried without any treatment or first aid. 
It does not matter even if a person has to walk for hours or even 
for a day or two on frozen feet before he can be attended to. 
Once the person is brought to the right place, he should be given 
rapid rewarming. The injured portion should be immersed in 
hot water with temperature between 108° to 112°F for 20 
minutes. If possible, the temperature should be checked several 
times during rewarming. Great care should be taken to see that 
the hot water is not poured immediately next to the injured por- 
tions. If a large enough container is not available, the injured 
portion should be wrapped in a towel and hot water of a tempera- 
ture not more than 112°F poured on it. 


If liquid rewarming is not possible, then the injured portion 


with sterilized bandages to minimize the friction. 
The injured portion should 
during the rewarming i 
exercising it. Tt should never be tubbed with snow 
to open fire. As soon as the injured portion has been 


cotton. If it is warm, the in 
air and nothing should touch it. 
soft and dry dressings should be used. 

After rewarming has been completed, the general body warmth 
must be maintained even if it means burning of stoves in the tent 
day and night. 

The patient is bound to feel shooti 
progresses. No pain-relievin 
dosage should be given. 

After rewarming, the patient should stay quite still in а 
horizontal position unless the swelling subsides completely. After 
the swelling has subsided and the blisters have dried up, the 


ng pains as the rewarming 
g drug except aspirin in very moderate 
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patient should exercise his joints without causing any friction to 
the injured parts. 

Frost-bite may take months to cure completely. The most 
important thing is patience. The worst looking hands and feet, 
if treated with patience, can shed their shrivelled black swellings 
painlessly, suddenly and unexpectedly, revealing healthy pink skin 
underneath. While under treatment smoking and drinking should 
be stopped, 

Frost-bite can result in severe permanent injury which may 
rule out climbing for the rest of one’s life; not because of the lack 
of toes or fingers but because frost-bitten parts become susceptible 
to cold for ever, and cannot stand even the mildest exposure. 
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1 Bata/Cuthbertson & Harper, 10, Govern- Marching boots 
ment Place, Calcutta, 
2 Mr, Bhide, Victory Flask Co., Pvt. Ltd., Thermos flasks 
208, Lady Jamshedji Road, Bombay-16. Water bottles 
3 Britannia Biscuit Company, Reay Road, Biscuits 
Bombay, 
4 Cadbury Fry (India) Pvt, Ltd., Bombay. Chocolates 
5 Caltex India Limited, 24, Janpath, New Petrol, Kerosene oil 
Delhi. 
6 M/s. Ciba Ag., Basle, Switzerland Priscol ointment 
7 D&P Products, Bombay-Agra Road, (i) Tinned fruits 
Bombay, (ii) Soups 
(iii) Jams, Marmalades 
Gv) Tomato juice 
(0) Green peas 
(vi) Laganshala 
8 Deval Utensils Factory, 15/1, Karve Road, (i) Utensils | 
Poona-4, | 
(ii) Dessert forks 
Gil) Water jug 
(iv) Coffee spoons | 
(у) Salt spoons | 
(vi) Tea strainer with 
handle. 
(vii) Bowls 
9 Ebrahim Currim & Sons, Princes Stree t, Umbrellas 
Bombay, 
10 Ganges Rope Co., 2, Fairlie Place, Calcutta, Manila rope i 
(6 mm diameter). 
11 Garware Plastics, Sandhurst Bridge, Plastic bags, Plastic 
қ Bombay-7, mugs 


Hindustan Breakfast Manufacturing Fac- 
tory, P.B. 1025, Subzi Mandi, Delhi, 


(4) Corn flakes 
Gi) Wheat flakes 
(ii) Rice flakes 
(v) Oats flakes 
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13 Hindustan Lever Limited, Currimbhoy Rd., Green peas 
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15 Imperial Tobacco Co., Ltd., 37, Chowrin- Cigarettes 
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tics Ltd., Poiser Bridge, Bombay-67. set 
18 John Fleming & Co., Bastion Road, Bombay. (i) Paints—blue, 
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green, 
(i) Paint brushes. 
19 Kaira Dist. Co-operative Milk Producer's Skimmed milk 
Union, Anand. 
20 Kodak Limited, Kodak House, Dadabhai Film 
Naoroji Road, Bombay-1. (4) 16 mm., movie 
Gi) 35 mm., colour 
(ii) 35 mm., black and 
white, 
(iv) 120 size 
21 M/s. Lalimli Woollen Mills, Kanpur (i) Pullovers 
Gi) Light stockings 
(iii) Woollen fabrics 
22 M/s. Midland Fruit and Vegetable Products Jam and fruit 
(India), Mathura. | 
23 Noble Stationery Mart, Parsee Bazar Street, Entire stationery 
Bombay. 
24  Ogale Glass Works Ltd., (District North, Hurricane lanterns 
Satara). 
25 Philips India’ Ltd., 7, Justice Chandra Ma- Philips transistor radio set 
dhab Road, Calcutta-20. 
26 Popular Sola Hat Works, Carnac Road, Raincoats 
Bombay-3. 
27 Prabhat Stoves, Noble Chambers, Parsee Stoves, Burner covers 
Bazar Street, Bombay. 
28 Prabhat Stoves, Noble Chambers, Parsee Petromax, plastic 
Bazar Street, Bombay. funnels 
29 Pressure Cookers & Electrical Appliances, Pressure cookers 
~*~ United India Building, Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta Road, Bombay. 4 
30 M/s. Pure Products & Madhu Canning, Tinned fruits 
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31 Enicar Watch Co., Bombay Watches 
32 Shaw Wallace & Co., 3, Wittet Road,Bom- Yeast 
bay-11. 
33 Tata Chemicals Ltd., Bruce Street, Fort, Salt 
7 Bombay-1. 
34 Times of India Picture postcards 
35 Union Carbide India Limited, Laxmi Buil- Torches, Cells, 
ing, Sir  Pherozeshah Mehta Road, Bulbs 
Bombay-1. 
36 Wallace Flour Mills, 9, Wallace St, Fort, Atta 
Bombay-1. 
Wheat flour 
37 M/s. Wander Ав. Berne, Switzerland Sunburn cream 
38 


Warden & Company, Sandhurst Road, 


Ground sheets 
Bombay. 


Medicines were received from : 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Alembic Chemical Works Co, Ltd, Laxmi 
Mehta Road, Bombay-1. 

Boots Pure Drug (India) Pvt, Lid., Asian Building, Nicol Road, 
Bombay-i, 

British Drug House (India) Ру, Ltd., Imperi: 
Road, Bombay-1. 

Capco (Pvt) Ltd., Е. Merck Deptt., 
Street, Bombay-1, 

Ciba Pharma (Рус). Ltd., 14, Jamshedji Tata Road, Bombay-1, 
Geoffrey Manners & Co, (Pvt.) Ltd., Forbes Building, Home Street, 
Bombay-1, 


Glaxo Laboratories (India) Pvt. Ltd, Worli Roa 


Glaxo Laboratories Ltd., 5/4-B, Asaf Ali Road, New Delhi and 10/3, 

Asaf Ali Road, Medica] Deptt. 

Lederle Laboratories (India) Pvt, 

May and Baker (India) Pvt, Ltd., 

Road, Bombay-1 

May and Baker, Ltd., Delhi Branch. 

May and Baker (India) Pvt. Lid., Chaudhury Building, K-Block, Con- 

naught Circus, New Delhi, 

Parke Davis (India) Pvt. Ltd, Cana 

Road, Bombay-1, ы ES 

Pfizer рур Ltd., jmeri tension, 

New Delbi, YISA, Ајтегі Gate Extens > 

Pharmed Private Limited, 141, Fort Street, Bombay-1, 

Sandoz Products (Pvt.) Ltd., 3, Wittet Road, ВотБау-1. 

Teddington Chemical Factory Pyt, Ltd., Suren Road, Bombay-58. 
нз ЖШ 


Building, Pherozeshah 


al Chemical House, Graham 


Meher House, Cawasji Patel 


d, Bombay-18. 


Ltd., Queens Road, Bombay-1. + 
Karimji House, Pherozeshah Mehta 


а Building, Dadabhai Naoroji 
(Dumex) 


ee 
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А NOTE FROM THE AUTHOR 


The author would like to point. 
in his newspaper articles, he had 
heights. "These were later checked 
truments and the heights given in 
correct ones. 
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Major N. Kumar was born in Rawal- 
pindi on December 8, 1933, 


He received his commission іп 1954, 
In 1956, he took the advanced course 
and the instructors’ course at the Winter 
Warfare School in Gulmarg where he was 
Senior Instructor. He took prominent 
part in the Himachal Winter Sports in 
1957. He also took advanced courses at 
Ше Army School of Physical Training. 


His latent passion for mountaineering 
found its first expression in 1958 when 
he led the successful Army and Navy 
expedition to Trisul I (23.360 ft.). In 
1960 he distinguished himself as а mem- 
ber of the Everest expedition, reaching 
28,300 feet (the highest point reached 
by the Expedition) along with two other 
summitters, Sonam Gyatso and Nawang 
Gombu. On the successful Nilakantha 
expedition, of which this book is an 
account, Major Kumar was frost-bitten 
and lost four of his toes. Tn the early 
summer of 1964 Major Kumar led an 
Indian team to Nanda Devi (25,645 ft.), 
the highest peak in the Central Hima- 
layas. Major Kumar is now on another 
expediticn to Everest as Deputy Leader. 


